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MY FRIEND IRMA 


By JAMES REACH 
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A Comedy in 3 Acts 


Based on the famous CBS radio series originated by Cy Howard 
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“My Friend Irma,” who has won literally millions of friends through her 
extremely successful radio series on the Columbia Broadcasting System 
and her hit movies produced by Paramount, now comes to the stage! 
Featured with Irma in this bubbling, zesty, fast-moving comedy are 
her old radio friends: Jane Stacy, her long-suffering roommate; Al, her 
boyfriend who has made a life-work out of staying unemployed; Pro- 
fessor Kropotkin, who plays the fiddle at the Russian Tea Room and 
is determined to stay single; and Mrs. O'Reilly, the lovelorn landlady 
who is determined that the Professor will not stay single. In addition 
to the old standbys, you will enjoy meeting several] new characters, 
including Teddy Brown, who thinks he is a songwriter, Madame Magda, 
who keeps trained fleas, and Don Turner, the famous cartoonist. The 
plot gets under way when Al is approached by Don Turner, who wants 
to start a new cartoon strip based_on Irma’s zany doings and to be 
called “My Friend Irma.” In order to do this, Don must get to know 
Irma intimately and Al puts into effect an elaborate scheme to accom- 
plish this purpose. Well, Al’s scheme works so well, he soon finds him- 
self on the outside looking in, with Irma announcing her engagement to 
Don! Following this development, complications multiply bewilderingly 
and culminate on the day of Irma’s announced marriage to Turner, 
with several hilarious surprises in store for the characters, and for the 
audience as well. This brief outline cannot convey the warm good 
humor which pervades the play, cannot suggest the delightful drollness 
of Irma’s dumb cracks or the howlingly funny sequences that dot the 
action, all of which keeps the play rolling along at a laugh-a-minute 
pace beginning to end. 


“Can truthfully say that it has much to offer to any 
high school group who wished to try something very 
new and with which their audience may be familiar.”— 
John W. Dunlap, Montpelier (Ohio) High School. 


“This play was a huge success, and we can recommend 
it without hesitation to any amateur group.” — M. L. 
Wiley, Rantoul (Illinois) Township High School. 


6 Men — 6 Women — Interior — Modern Costumes — Books 90c — Royalty, $25.00 


25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Send for Our 1956 Basic Catalogue of Plays 





SAMUEL FRENCH 


The House of Plays 


(Founded 1830) 


7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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Project a powerful, flickeriess, snow-white light. Silvered glass reflector. Two- 
element variable focal length lens system. Burns 80 minutes without retrimming. 
Fast operating 6-slide color boomerang and ultra violet filter holder. Horizontal 
masking control can be angled 45° in each direction. Mounted on 
casters for easy portability. 


TROUPER 





Adjustable self-regulating , 


transformer in base. 
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FULLY AUTOMATIC ARC SPOTLIGHTS 
FOR LARGE AUDITORIUMS 
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Cirect current high intensity with 
built-in power conversion unit. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
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rs EASY TO MAKE... 


® ARMOR ® SCENERY ® MASKS ® TREES 
® JEWELRY ® COSTUMES ® PROPS ® ROCKS 


“CELASTIC,” the fantastic plastic, makes possible a new theatrical technique. Outmodes papier mache 
. . . slashes production time and costs. Lightweight beyond belief. It is unbreakable and weatherproof too. 


DIP (7!) DRAPE IT!) = SHAPE IT! § CAST IT! 


IT’S EASY....HERE’S HOW! 





INTRODUCTORY WORKING KIT $14.00 
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FORTY COURSES IN 
Acting 

Directing 
Technical Theatre 
Design 

Theatre History 
Playwriting 

Oral Interpretation 
Voice 

Diction 

Radio 

Television 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Four major productions 
. each season. 
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VEST POCKET THEATRE 


Full-length, one-act, in-the-round 
and script-in-hand plays directed, 
staged, and acted by students in 
well equipped laboratory theatre. 


FRESHMAN PLAYERS 


Two major productions each season. 
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TELEVISION WORKSHOP 


Dramatic scripts produced in cooperation 
with Philadelphia television stations. 


RADIO WORKSHOP 

Dramatic programs broadcast by 
WRTI-FM, campus station, and by WFIL, 
Philadelphia A.B.C. station. 
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A.B., B.S., M.A., M. Ed. y 
Address: The Chairman 
Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts N 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 
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Address: Dramatics, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
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School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

@ Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 

and M.A. Degrees. 
@ Operating Showboat, Playhouse and 


Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 

















EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Established 1880 


B.A., B.L.1., M.A. Degrees 
Co-educational 


The only fully accredited college in which all 
students combine professional-level training in 
the speech arts with a strong, balanced pro- 
gram of Liberal Arts Courses. 


PROFESSIONAL MAJORS 


Speech 
Dramatic Arts 
Radio and Television 
Speech and Hearing Therapy 


LIBERAL ARTS MAJORS 


must be combined with a strong 
professional minor 
English 
Social Studies 
Modern Languages 
Education Courses offered for 
Teacher Certification 


Evening, Saturday, and Extension Courses in 


Professional Subjects 
College Owned Little Theatre 
College FM Radio Station WERS 
Fully Equipped TV Production Studio 


Samuel D. Robbins Speech Clinic 

Dormitories for Men and Women 

ADMISSIONS COMMITTEE 
130 Beacon St. 








CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA @ Acting « Directing 
Design * Playwriting - Technical 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


APPROVED BY STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Write: Brewery Theatre 





STUDY WITH A 
RECOMMENDED SUMMER THEATRE 
JUNE 10-AUGUST 17, 1956 
12 QUARTER HOUR COLLEGE CREDITS 
BROADWAY PLAYS — MELODRAMAS 
VAUDEVILLE — VARIETY 


HIGH SCHOOL 
129 North Jackson | SENIORS ACCEPTED 
Helena, Montana REASONABLE FEES 























WES TE We RESERVE 


UNIVERSITY 


Offers a\Major in Drama 


B DIRECTING 

B ACTING 
@STAGE DESIGN 
BTELEVISION 


M FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 


ADMISSION OFFICE 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 








UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO 


SCHOOL of DRAMA 
EDWIN SNAPP 


Director 


ACTING . . . Speech, 
acting technique, make- 
up ... practical experi- 
ence in major produc- 
tions playing ten per- 
formances each. 


DIRECTING .. . Begin- 
ning and advanced di- 
rection, organization and 
management . . . student 
directors in charge of 
workshop productions. 


PRODUCTION... 
Stagecraft, technical 
production, lighting, 
scene and costume_ deé- 
sign ... extensive’ expe- 
rience on major produc- 
tions. 


B.F.A. DEGREE IN 
DRAMA 
for illustrated brochure 
write Secretary Drama 
Dept., 
| | Albuquerque, N. M. 
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CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS 


TRAINING IN DRAMATIC ART 


SELECTED HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
ON THE CAMPUS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
COURSES AND PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN 
ACTING, SPEECH, STAGECRAFT 


6 WEEKS — JULY 16- AUGUST 22 


ENROLLMENT LIMITED TO 50—SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Write: Business Manager 
THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS, BOX 1050, CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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ie MY opinion Donald Elser is one of the 
better known authors of outstanding one- 
act plays. Whenever I attend play festivals or 
our own regional conferences throughout the 
country, I feel sure that I shall see at least one 
of his plavs included in the program, so much 
so that I have memorized most of the lines of 
several of his plays by observation. Mr. Elser 
in his article, Writing the One-Act Play, lays 
the groundwork for all our Thespian would-be 
authors by his suggestions. He, a member of 
the English Department of Youngstown, Ohio, 
University, is the author of a number of plays 
of which to me Balcony Scene, Special Guest, 
and Concert in the Park are the most fre- 
quently produced in the secondary school the- 
atre. 
—()— 


OR HIS sixth article of his series, The 

' Elements of Play Direction, Dr. Dusenbury 
encourages high school directors to present at 
least, one play each school year “in the round.” 
You who attended our Silver Anniversary Na- 
tional Dramatic Arts Conference will remember 
the late Margo Jones, champion of this kind of 
production. Harried high school directors, who 
must share their school auditoriums with many 
other school and community activities, may 
readily welcome Dr. Dusenbury’s Directing in 
the Round. 


—-O— 


M3: BALLET brings us up-to-date with 
our own theatre in his article, The 
Theatre Today in the United States (Part 2) 
in his series of articles 6n the history of the 
theatre. As in last month’s article, we meet 
this month noted authors, directors, and actors 
with whom all of us are well acquainted; as, 
Behrman, Kingsley, Odets, Sherwood, Anderson, 
O’Neill, Wilder, Williams and Miller. Here is 
indeed today’s history in the proverbial nutshell. 


‘on 
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-OSTUMES of the Ninteenth Century are 
described by Mr. Trumbo in his article, 
The Victorian Age, the sixth of his series on the 
history of costuming. From his descriptions we 
can easily visualize the lovely costumes of the 
South during the Civil War, the protruding 
bustles which became the predominating style 
near the close of the century, the blue and gray 
military uniforms, the black suits of Congress- 
men, so forcefully emphasized by President 
Abraham Lincoln, and the now comical, but 
delightful bicycle costumes of that past era. 
Here indeed were glamor and romance—an 
enchanting century of new transportation, wars, 
politics. 
==(j— 


 ENIONS, have you yet selected your college 
or university come next fall? You will find 
on this pe and on preceding and following 
pages advertisements of some of the best col- 
leges and universities in the country. All of 
them have superb, recommended theatre de- 
partments. A letter to the school of your choice 
will bring to you by return mail further detailed 
information. Mention that you are a member 
of the National Thespian Society. 


(be 


peNALey, we have included a two page 
pictorial announcement of our forthcoming 
National Dramatic Arts Conference at Indiana 
University the week of June 18. We are going 
to have another ~_ week of high school 
theatre. Will you be there? 
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School of Speech 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 1956 


B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees with concentration in Theatre. 


The Northwestern Drama Festival—a unique all-student repertory 
company performing four different plays in nightly rotation for 
four solid weeks in our fine new outdoor theatre. Students may 
enroll for credit-bearing Theatre Practicum and receive class credit 
for work either acting or backstage in the Festival company. Plays 
contemplated for 1956 are: THE BEGGAR’S OPERA, THE ITAL- 


IAN STRAW HAT, Moliere’s SCAPIN, OUR TOWN, and KING 
RICHARD III. 


Twenty-Sixth Annual National High School Institute in Speech —a 
five-week course for high school juniors with sections in Theatre, 


Radio and Television, and Public Speaking and Debate. 


Puppeteers of America, annual convention and Workshop, August 


6-10. Preceding the convention, a six-week course in Puppetry by 
Kent More. 


Twelfth Annual Children’s Theatre Conference, a five-day conference, 
preceded by a two-week credit-bearing Institute. During the reg- 
ular term we will feature courses in Creative Dramatics by Rita 


Criste and Children’s Theatre by Mouzon Law. 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean of the School 
of Speech, or Lee Mitchell, Chairman of the Department of Theatre, 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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“Always act the part—and you can be- 
come whatever you wish to become.” 
Max Reinhardt 
HEN I read this quotation, my immediate 
reaction was personal. An opportunist 
certainly accepts it as his bible; it is stuff 
which hones ambition. Yet its philosophy can 
be applied to your own dramatics department 
and to your school. 

What you wish your dramatics department to 
be in your school can be achieved if you have 
the will tor it. For student participation the 
glamor of the footlights is in your favor. One 
needs little additional incentive, for high school 
students, both boys and girls, like working in 
plays, be it acting, making and painting scenery, 
designing and sewing costumes, making-up stu- 
dents for their characterizations, running the 
show. With proper guidance, meaty material 
with which to work, stimulating cooperation, 
the play director can choose mm ao ty rather 
than draft them from the student body. 

Merely presenting the best available plays 
well, however, is not enough to sell your pro- 
gram to your administration and your commun- 
ity. Even sell-out houses are not enough, for 
large attendances may be thought of in terms 
of net financial gains. You must do more. You 
must convince school and community that par- 
ticipation in your speech and dramatic arts pro- 
grams is a worthwhile educational experience. 
You must show them that you are building 
character, teaching the acceptance of responsi- 
bilities, instilling the virtues of honesty, morality, 
truthfulness, love for and appreciation of the 
beautiful. You must show even further that stu- 
dents can work well together under student 
leadership and thus produce superb entertain- 
ment. School life experiences must be real life 
experiences— thus speech and drama are indis- 
pensable courses and activities of your school 
program. 

You are not preparing students for the com- 
mercial theatre. You are helping today our 
future doctors, lawyers, teachers, politicians, 
housewives, machinists, business men and 
women to become the best in their chosen 
professions. Your students will become what 
they wish to become by learning now always 
to act well their parts, for they will have learned 
from you that there all the honor lies. 

Sell this program to your administrator and 
community and they will build for you “more 
stately mansions.” You may even be able to 
smell the flowers. Whatever heights you wish 
your department to reach need not be wishful 
thinking—if you act well the part. 


—O— 


ORCHIDS OF THE MONTH 


i DR. Walter Henry Walters, who was 
named head of the new department of 
theatre arts at Pennsylvania State University, 
effective February 1. This department will be 
one of three departments—music, art, and 
theatre arts . . . of the new School of Fine and 
Applied Arts. Since the death of Arthur C. 








The University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


24th Summer Session 
July 2nd to August llth, 1956 
Offering 
DrAMA, BALLET, ART, Music, CREATIVE 
WRITING, RADIO, ORAL FRENCH, 


WEAVING, LEATHERCRAFT, CERAMICS, 
INTERIOR DECORATION, PHOTOGRAPHY. 


For calendar write: Director, 


Banff School of Fine Arts, 
Banff, Alberta. 
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Cloetingh in 1954, Dr. Walters served as acting 
head of the section of dramatics. 
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THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS 
HIGH SCHOOL SUMMER SESSION 


T= Carolina Playmakers at the University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C., have 
announced their tenth annual Summer Session 
in Dramatic Art for High School Students, to 
be held at the University from July 16 to Aug- 
ust 22. Any high school student on the Junior 
or Senior level or graduate of the current year 
who is interested in theatre training is eligible 
to apply for admission. 

Students will receive training in Voice and 
Diction, Acting, Playwriting, Dramatic Litera- 
ture, and Stagecraft, and will participate in the 
production of major and experimental plays by 
The Carolina Playmakers and The Junior Play- 
makers. By special arrangement with the State 
Department of Public Instruction, one unit of 
dramatic art credit (an English elective) may 
be applied to a high school diploma. 


GOODMAN treater 
THEATRE 
Acting « Directing + Design 
Radio » TV Acting Company 
260 Shows Annually. 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
Write Goodman Theatre 









Dept. D wa 
Art Institute of Chicago 





OHIO UNIVERSITY 


Season of five major productions 

Two full-length student produced "Great Plays" 
A musical comedy—jointly with the School of Music 
Numerous workshop productions 

Ohio Valley Summer Theatre—Season of six plays 
Major in theatre with B.F.A. degree 

Write for particulars to: 

CLAUDE E. KANTNER, Director 

School of Dramatic Art and Speech, Athens, Ohio 






















% Al Trescony, M-G-M, one of scores of 
Hollywood talent scouts, casting directors, 
actors’ agents who regularly caver 
Playhouse productions, chats during a 
rehearsal with Toni Gerry, former Playhouse 
student, now a featured film player. 


CHECK THESE EXTRA ADVANTAGES 


Four theatres for frequent pro- 
ductions .. .Television and radio 
studios... Rooftop studio for 
dance and fencing. . . Production 
design workshop. 


For further information and application forms 
students should write to John W. Parker, Direc- 
tor, High School Summer Session in Dramatic 


Art, Box 1050, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
—-()— 


ATTENTION, DELAWARE AND EASTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA TROUPES! 


N March 20 and 21 the Fourteenth Dela- 

ware Play Festival will be held at the 
University of Delaware, Newark, under the 
general supervision of C. Robert Kase, Director 
of University Dramatic Center. Whether you 
participate or not in the festival, our Thespian 
troupes should plan to attend. This festival 
is becoming nationally known for its superior 
presentations. 








Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio, Texas 
@ Practical radio, TV, stage, touring experience; 
B.A. degree. 
@ TV, radio, play writing taught by professional 
playwright. 
@ Many graduates in professional theatre, TV. 











SUMMER CAMP IN DRAMATICS 
4 WEEK SESSION 


Designed especially for High School Students 
and Graduates entering colleges. 
Advanced course for College Students — 
Daily classes in: ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVE- 
MENT, DANCE & RADIO. 
Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in 
the BLUE GRASS STATE — work and play along- 
side professional actors. Private pool. 
Low Rates — High School credits (make-up) 
possible. 

Write now for full information. 


PIONEER PLAYHOUSE 


OF KENTUCKY 


Box 274 Danville, Ky. 








SHOWCASES 
train for the 
“professional look” 





BECOME A STAR 
by working with 
stars at the school 


Hollywood talent 
scouts watch* 
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PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


ae eo Oe ee ee ei 
43 South El Molino Avenue 


Pasadena. California 























MAIN FOYER, AUDITORIUM 


THEATRE BUILDING 


SIXTH NATIONAL 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
CONFERENCE 


“ONE PICTURE IS WORTH 


HE National Thespian Society is indeed 

fortunate to be invited year after year 
to hold its National Dramatic Arts Confer- 
ences on the beautiful campus of Indiana 
University. Starting with its first national 
conference in 1941, the Indiana University 
Theatre, which Dr. Lee Norvelle heads, has 
served as our host for five consecutive con- 
ferences. Wholesome environment, genial 
hospitality, and friendly cooperation, both 
from the staff of the Indiana University 
Theatre and the administration of the uni- 
versity, are inspirational to your National 
Council, who serve as the Conference com- 
mittee. 


Mere words cannot express the beauty 
of the Indiana University Theatre building 
in which most of the meetings of the Con- 
ference will be held. The Hall of Murals, 
the Foyer, the Auditorium and the Theatre 
will prove inspirational to all our delegates. 
A tour of this magnificent structure will be 
a real treat. And both the auditorium and 
theatre are air-conditioned, for which we, 
who suffered from the heat of other Indiana 
summers, are most grateful. 


EVENING PROGRAMS 
(Official) 


June 18 — National Thespian Initiation 
Troupe 933, Belleville, Kansas, Sr. High 
School, Mrs. E. C. Houdek, Sponsor. 

June 19— The Lady’s Not for Burning 
St. Louis University Theatre, Dr. C. Bernard 
Gilford, Head Theatre Staff. 

June 20 — Pygmalion 
The Pitt Players, University of Pittsburgh 
Theatre, Michael McHale, Director. 

June 21 — The Emperor’s New Clothes 


Troupe 1000, Upper Darby, Pa., Sr. High 
School, Frieda Reed, Maizie Weil, Co-Spon- 
sors. 


June 22 — National Thespian Variety 


how 


Willard Friederich, Marietta, Ohio, College, 
Director, Assisted by James Crider and Agnes 
Haaga, University of Washington, Seattle. 
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JUNE 18-23, 1956 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON 





A THOUSAND WORDS” 


The Men’s Quadrangle, in which all dele- — a 
gates will be housed, is another architectural AIR VIEW OF THE MEN’S QUADRANGLE 
achievement. Here one can relax in the 
beautiful main lounge or on the rooftops, 
where a number of our social activities will 
be held, or in the numerous individual 
lounges found in each unit. Each room has 
twin beds, copious closet space, desks, chairs 
and lounging furniture. The dining room, 
in which our National Banquet will be held, 
seats 1000. This much I know, colleges 
and universities were never like this when 
I went to school 


Oa Si 





The pictures on these two pages tell the 
story far better than I. The environment 
is right for another successful conference. 
It is for us on the program committee to 
build a program comparable to the beauti- 
ful architecture which will surround us. 


Finally, the National Thespian Society 
is further honored in that the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals 
has placed this activity on the Approved List 
of National Contests and Activities for 1956. 





MAIN DINING ROOM, MEN’S QUADRANGLE 


CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


(Tentative) 
Eight One-Act Plays 
Workshops 
National Banquet 
Faculty Teas 


Thespian National 
Convention 


Planned Social Hours 
Nationally Known Speakers 
Play-Critiques 

Tours of University 

Radio and Television MAIN LOUNGE, MEN‘S QUADRANGLE 
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A MAN CALLED PETER 


A 3-act play, adapted by John McGreevey 
from Catherine Marshall’s ““A MAN CALLED 


PETER.”’ 7m, 8w, 1 int. 


As a novel, “A MAN CALLED PETER” has been a Book of the Month 
Club choice and a consistent best seller. ‘‘The Reader’s Digest” published it in 
condensed form. Now in dramatic form, it has just been published 

and released for non-professional production. 


This is an exciting adaptation. It is centered on Peter Marshall's dedication 
to serving others, and his struggles—st:uggles with some unreasonable 
members of a congregation; with a distinguished and obstinate Senator 
determined to jail a juvenile delinquent; with other young people in trouble 
—all played against the tension of Peter's failing health. Recently published 
and released, it is winning a wide and enthusiastic acceptance. It 
has a different kind of appeal—that of a play through which there 
glows the light of the indomitable and triumphant spirit of a great man. 


Royalty, $35.00. Posters available. Price, 85c¢ the copy. 


Other Distinguished Plays 





THE ROBE THE SONG OF BERNADETTE 
ONE FOOT IN HEAVEN LUTE SONG 
LOST HORIZON LOVE IS ETERNAL 








THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING LUMPANY 


179 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE... ... CHICAGO ,» ILLINOTS 
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WRITING the 
ONE-ACT PLAY 


by DONALD ELSER 


TVJELL, you have built scenery, 
Vy worked the lights, held book, 
applied make-up, served your 
turn in one capacity or another at the 
front of the house, acted a little, per- 
haps even directed a little, and sudden- 
ly you find yourself with the desire to 
write a play.! For some reason or anoth- 
er you decide to write a one-act play, 
possibly because you figure since it is 
shorter it will be considerably less 
work.? Perhaps you figure that the idea 
you have is not a big enough idea to ex- 
pand into three acts.* And it is just pos- 
sible that your best production of the 
year, or at least the most satisfying one, 
was the one-act play you entered in the 
district contest.4 Thanks to our high 
schools and our colleges® the one-act 
play is very much alive today. Televi- 
sion is producing hybrids—the one-act 
split in the middle with a commercial— 
and now and then Broadway discovers 
the one-act play but never enough to 
start a trend. 

Now let me say right at the beginning 
that there is no magic formula for any 
kind of writing. There are no tricks; 
there is no mumbo jumbo or secret 
shortcut. It can be a very disappointing 
business at times and it can get terribly 
frustrating. If you are a gregarious per- 
son® you had better stay as far away 
from it as possible since this business of 
shutting yourself in your room and la- 
boring over your notes and your type- 
writer is also a very lonely job. It can at 
times be very rewarding. When the 
house lights go down and the curtain 
rises and the play—your play—begins, 
it is a little like, having climbed a high 
and almost unconquerable mountain, 
you now can sit back for a half hour or 
so and enjoy the view. 

Now in order to write a play you 
must have an idea that will develop into 
a plot. It is not enough just to have your 
characters sit on the stage and talk.” 
Many first plays start nowhere and go 
nowhere. There is no conflict, no audi- 
ence interest. The “something funny” 
that happened to the author last week 
is not so funny when he tries to blow it 


—- 


1. Let us hope you have performed many or all of 

the above mentioned duties. Trying to write a 

play without coming in contact with at least a 

few of them is like trying to learn to swim with- 

out going near the water. 

A questionable observation. 

Usually a very sensible observation. 

. Even if you didn’t get Superior! 

And Margaret Mayorga, bless her heart. 

cas person usually decides to become an 

actor 

- I know Shaw did and so can anyone else—if 
they’re as clever as he was. 





SP yte ge 
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1956—REGIONAL CONFERENCES—1956 


KENTUCKY 


Mrs. Henry A. Richeson, Regional Director 


Aug 


WESTERN AREA 
CONFERENCE 


FRipAy, APRIL 6 


usta Tilghman High School 
Paducah, Kentucky 


APRIL 6, 7 
TILGHMAN HIGH SCHOOL 


1:30- 3:00 P.M. Registration. 
8:15 P.M. General assembly, announcements, welcome. 
8:45 P.M. Tour of new Paducah Tilghman High School 


with special emphasis on stage facilities. 


6:30 P.M. Buffet supper and informal dance with floor 


SATURDAY, APRIL 


show presented by students. 
i 


8§:30- 9:00 A.M. Registration 
9:00-12:00 P.M. Five 30 minute work-shops with brief ques- 


tion periods between work-shops. 


12:30 P.M. Luncheon. 


Speaker: Mr. Leon C. Miller, Executive 
Secretary, National Thespian Society. 


2:00- 4:00 P.M. Three one act plays with brief critiques. 


ARKANSAS....... 
COLORADO........ 


(Southern) 


FLORIDA.......... 


MASSACHUSETTS... 


MICHIGAN ....... 


Se ot. Sh a ke 


(Southeastern) 


OKLAHOMA ....... 


PENNSYLVANIA .... 
(Western) 


. Arkansas State College, State College, Marie Thost 


Pierce, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 301, 
Marked Tree High School, April 21. 


Colorado Springs High School, Homer L. Paris, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 759, 
March 3 


Roosevelt Hotel, Jacksonville, Eunice Horne, Re- 
gional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 914, Robert 
E. Lee High School; Speech Dept., University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Co-host, April 27, 28. 


Emerson College, Boston, June Mitchell, Speech 
Dept., Barbara Wellington, National Councilor and 
Sponsor, Troupe 254, Durfee High School, Fall 
River; Nancy Fay Fox, Regional Director and 
Sponsor, Troupe 987, Marblehead High School, 
March 3. 


. Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Margaret 


L. Meyn, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
455, Benton Harbor High School, March 24. 


Uhrichsville High School, Edythe Brown, Sponsor, 
Troupe 1281, Program Chairman; Florence Hill, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 66, Leh- 
man High School, Canton, October 13. 


Central High School, Oklahoma City, Maybelle 
Conger, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
822, Date not yet set. 


Ambridge Sr. High School, John C. Barner, Spon- 
sor, Troupe 1032; Jean E. Donahey, National 
Councilor and Sponsor, Troupe 187, Brownsville 
Sr. High School, April 21. 





up into a play. A joke or an anecdote or 
a wisecrack may provide the germ of an 
idea for a play, but it will have to grow. 
Your imagination will have to take over. 
A newspaper headline, a personal ex- 
perience, or an interesting conversation 
will help you in getting an idea, but you 
will have to turn your imagination loose 
on it. Of course getting an idea should 
be the least of your troubles. Separating 
the good idea from the trivial, the novel 
and new idea from the hackneyed, the 
clever idea from the dull will take most 
of your efforts. 

Now that you have the idea pretty 
well in mind you must decide on your 
characters—the people you are going iv 
create to tell your story. What does an 


editor mean when he sends back a play 
with the notation, “Weak delineation of 
character’?’ What does a director mean 
when he says to the playwright, “It’s a 
good idea, but I can’t seem to make it 
come alive’?? What does an actor have 
in mind when he moans pitifully half 
way through a rehearsal, “I don’t know 
what I’m supposed to do with this 
part’?!® Probably some of the trouble 
lies in the author's lack of character de- 
velopment. Can you imagine what it 
would be like to have a roomful of peo- 
ple all of whom were exactly alike? All 





8. Editor’s name on request! 
9. He had my sympathy. 
10. Still a very good friend. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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HE Victorian Age refers to the 

years of reign by Queen Victoria 

of England that lasted from 1837 
to 1901. 

The first locomotive was used be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester, Eng- 
land, in 1830; and in 1837 a railroad was 
in operation between Paris and St. Ger- 
main, France. That same year sleeping 
cars were introduced in America be- 
tween Philadelphia and Baltimore, and 
at about this time Godey’s Lady's Book 
appeared as the first woman’s magazine 
published in the United States. 

This was the age of transportation, of 
the development of railroads, canals, 
ocean steamboats and the horse-drawn 
car. But society became tired of the 
whirl of modern machinery and ma- 
chine-made products, and went back to 
the Middle Ages for its inspiration in 
style. 

During the first thirty years of this 
century the style for women had been 
suddenly pushed into the old Greek 
style of dress by the French Revolution 
that demanded extreme simplicity. It is 
known as the first tubular cycle because 
the dresses were tubed in shape. How- 
ever, in 1830 when the revolt against 
modern machinery was put into effect, 
a transition was made from the tubular 
cycle to what is now known as the bell- 
shaped cycle. These dresses reflected 
the romantic qualities of those styles of 
the Middle Ages. 

The bell skirt for the first few years 
was ankle length or a little above. In 
1834 it had reached the floor once more 


FILLETS TO FLAPPERS 






steps, it allowed more freedom of action 
than the earlier forms of hoops and 
clinging petticoats. 

In the latter part of the period the 
crinoline was increased in bulk at the 
back of the skirt. This was called a 
“bustle.” This later grew in such propor- 
tions that by 1868 the “bell-shaped” era 
gradually changed to one that was 
known as “back-fullness.” 

During the first years of the period 
the sleeves were large without any full- 
ness at the top. They soon decreased in 


THE VICTORIAN AGE 


and remained long throughout the re- 
mainder of the period. 

Before 1833 the skirt was fairly mod- 
erate in width, but in 1832 it expanded 
and remained large until 1847. A few 
years followed of moderate proportions, 
but in 1852 it grew once more and de- 
veloped into an enormous size. The 
widest skirts measured sometimes as 
much as ten yards in circumference and 
were worn over hoops which were often 
as wide as their wearers were tall. 

In the early part of this period the 
skirt was held out by many petticoats 
and horsehair pads. Around 1854 real 
hoops began.to be worn and then fol- 
lowed the crinoline skirts that were 
made originally of linen woven with 
horsehair. Later this term applied to 
any stiff material in women’s skirts. 
Crinoline was lighter and cooler and 
though it swayed when the lady walked 
unless she took care to use little mincing 
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by CHARLES R. TRUMBO 


size, and oftentimes during the 1840's 
the average sleeve was close fitting. 

In 1846 the first bell sleeve with puffed 
like a miniature replica of the skirt in 
undersleeve appeared. This sleeve was 
shape and character, and seemed to 
echo the contour of the skirt. 

The neck line of the Victorian Period 
was neither high nor low. It was a small 
circle at the base of the neck, some- 
times with a smal] turned-over collar 
attached. 

The headgear was the familiar bon- 
net. It was at first worn quite forward, 
like blinders on a horse; and later so 
far back that it appeared to be slipping 
off. Later, a ruffle was added to the 
back of the bonnet, called a_ bavolet, 
which hung down on the shoulders. 

The American Civil War ended in the 
middle 1860's and shortly after this the 
round bell shape of the skirt began to 
change. More and more bulk was added 








“to 


to the back of the skirt, and the front 
and sides gradually became flattened. 
So the wearer who had formerly stood 
like a clapper in a bell in the center of 
a great circle, now stood at the front of 
a very narrow oval with the greater part 
of her skirt trailing behind her in the 
form of a bustle. This was the beginning 
of what is known as the back-fullness 
cycle. 

During the early years the bustle was 
placed very high under the waistline, 
skirts were fairly high off the floor, hat 
brims were tilted upward, and there was 
often trimming on the topmost part of 
the sleeve. Later, fashion took a down- 
ward trend. The back-fullness became 
very low, almost to the knees, skirts de- 
veloped long trains, sleeves were cut 
low over the hands and had all their 
trimming at the bottom, and hats slid 
down the back of the head. Then the 
movement started upward again: the 
high bustle returned, the shorter skirt, 
the choker collar, sleeves puffed up at 
the top and little hats pointed toward 
the sky. 

During this time the sewing machine 
was introduced, and decorations reached 
an all-time high because of the ease of 
machine-applied trimming. 

The bicycle also came in when women 
were wearing extremely voluminous 
skirts and enormous sleeves. A special 
bicycling costume was invented in a 
short and jaunty skirt that was quite rev- 
olutionary to the regular street dress, 
but it did not influence styles at all and 
street clothes continued to grow longer 
and more bothersome. 

By 1870 the skirt had become so tight 
and scant that ladies were often com- 
pelled to bind their knees together when 

(Continued on page 30) 
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ELEMENTS OF PLAY DIRECTING 


DIRECTING in 
the ROUND 


by DELWIN B. DUSENBURY 


N THE summer of 1955 the American 
theatre lost one of its most dynamic 
and vital personalities with the un- 

timely death of Margo Jones. While the 
“theatre-in-the-round” or arena theatre, 
which Miss Jones established in Dallas 
in 1947, was not the first theatre of this 
type in the United States, her produc- 
tions and her enthusiasm for her theatre, 
as expressed in her book, Theatre-in-the- 
Round (1951), gave an added impetus 
to this type of staging. Miss Jones had 
pointed out, “A theatre-in-the-round can 
be started, generally speaking, in any 
room or tent or place large enough to 
seat an audience and leave enough space 
for the playing area.” Accordingly, many 
educational theatre directors have been 
encouraged to try this type of staging 
because they consider it a simple and 
economical method of presenting plays. 
Especially, the harried high school di- 
rector, who shares the school auditorium 
with many varied activities, might read- 
ily welcome the idea of arena staging. 
In the crowded high school building the 
director of dramatics can turn to the 
music rehearsal room, the band room, 
the school cafeteria, the gymnasium 
floor or any large room which would 
permit an oval-shaped playing area of 
approximately twelve by eighteen feet 
plus three rows of chairs around the 
playing area. The dimensions cited are 





The Silver Cord lends itself well to arena staging as noted in this performance 
by the University of Florida, directed by Dr. Dusenbury. 





those of the first building specifically 
erected for arena staging —the Pent- 
house Theatre at the University of Wash- 
ington. Even though any large room in 
the high school building can be used 
and scenery does not have to be built, 
the fact remains that directing “theatre- 
in-the-round” involves special techniques 
and presents certain specific problems 
which a director must take into consid- 
eration. 

Play selection, casting and rehearsal 
procedures must be translated in terms 
of central staging. Arena staging should 
be approached not only as a uniquely 
different form of staging as compared 
with the proscenium arch or picture 
frame stage, but also as a serious and 
significant form of creatively directing 


a play. 








A dramatic moment from the University of Florida Arena production of The Petrified Forest. 
Scenes of this type require controlled acting and careful direction due to 
the proximity o° the audience to the playing area. 


Marcu, 1956 


First of all, in selecting the play, while 
almost any play in the vast repertoire of 
dramatic literature of the past and pres- 
ent may be used, the director, approach- 
ing arena staging for the first time, 
would do well to select a play with a 
single setting. The modern period is 
especially suitable in that the low-back 
modern style furniture lends itself ad- 
mirably to the arena setting in that it 
does not obstruct the audience's view. 
If the audience is elevated by means of 
platforms, the type of furniture may not 
present a problem. Often, however, the 
temporary transformation of a room does 
not permit the use of platforms so that 
the acting area and the audience are on 
the same level. As a result, the audi- 
ence will experience some difficulty in 
seeing the play due to the furniture. 

Usually the action of the actors and 
the dialogue itself will assist in locating 
for the audience other elements of the 
setting, such as doors, windows, a fire- 
place or a picture on the wall. Some 
directors may feel, however, that they 
should actually indicate these elements 
by some concrete unit. Frames of one- 
fourth or one-half inch strips of wood 
suspended on wires from the ceiling or 
braced on the floor may be used. A low 
window seat or flower box can suggest 
a window, and a pair of andirons will 
establish the location of the fireplace. 
In the production of The Silver Cord, 
one may note that the window is rep- 
resented by a window seat in the upper 
left part of the acting area and that the 
doors or exits are only aisles through the 
audience. If the director attempts to in- 
corporate too many conventions of the 
picture frame stage, he may actually 
interfere with one of the major merits 
of “theatre-in-the-round.” By dispensing 
with many realistic units of scenery, the 

(Continued on page 28) 
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native drama, we come to another 

of Baker's students, S. N. Behr- 
man (1893- ), who perhaps as well as 
any other has portrayed a form of Ameri- 
can comedy of manners on the stage. 
His Biography (1932), Rain from 
Heaven (1934), and No Time for Com- 
edy (1989) are typical examples of the 
sophisticated, slightly off-color but pene- 
trating drama for which Behrman is 
best known. Dubose Heyward (1885- 
1940), a novelist as well as dramatist, 
gained renown for a far different kind 
of drama, Porgy (1927), on which the 
magnificent Gershwin opera is based. 
A serious study of Charleston negroes, 
it is a touching and rewarding drama. 
Still another Baker student, Sidney 
Kingsley (1906- ), is a dynamic play- 
wright who deals almost exclusively with 
explosive social problems in an urban 
society, as exemplified in Men in White 
(1983), Dead End (1935), and the re- 
cent Detective Story. Most recently, 
however, Kingsley has veered away from 
serio-social drama, and his newest play 
was Lunatics and Lovers, a farce which 
met only with mixed success on Broad- 
way. 

During the depression years of the 
1930’s, a new, violent crop of play- 
wrights arose and held for a time the 
center of the American stage. Priding 
themselves on their social consciences, 
they provided the theatre with excite- 
ment and polemics and sometimes even 
with some pretty good drama. Lillian 
Hellman (1905- ) is one such drama- 
tist. The Little Foxes (1939) is a tightly 
knit drama in the manner of Ibsen, deal- 
ing with the grasping personalities of a 
family involved in the machinations of 
the industrial world. The tabu subject 
matter of The Children's Hour (1934) 
provided her with a stirring play which 
was as disturbing as it was beautifully 
constructed. The other social problem 


Caan G in our exploration of 


dramatist of special note is Clifford 
Odets (1906- ). His early plays, best 
represented by Awake and Sing (1935), 
burn with a sense of social justice and 
compassionate sympathy for suffering 
humanity. Perhaps one of the most ex- 
citing plays stage-wise, if somewhat 
doubtful in economic or political logic, 
is Waiting for Lefty (1935). Having 
Wonderful Time (1937), Golden Boy 
(1937), Rocket to the Moon (1988), 
and his succession of Hollywood-tailored 
products like the recent The Country 
Girl are still interesting enough by most 
standards as pieces for the theatre, but 
they lack the furious anger and sense of 
justice which prevailed earlier. 

Less inclined to bombast or fury was 
Robert E. Sherwood (1896-1955), who 





American romantic tragedy came of age 


with Tennessee Williams’ 
The Glass Menagerie. 











wrote a long line of interesting and 
more-than-competent plays. The Petri- 
fied Forest (1935) was perhaps a weak 











The Skin of Our Teeth, produced by Troupe 763, 


University of Minnesota High School, Minneapolis, 
directed by Mr. Ballet, Sponsor. 
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HISTORY OF THEATRE 


THEATRE TODAY 
in the 


UNITED STATES 


(Part Two) 


by ARTHUR H. BALLET 


drama, but the excellent British actor, 
Leslie Howard, made it memorable as 
a work for the theatre. Idiot’s Delight 
(1936) denotes Sherwood’s move to- 
ward more serious and specific prob- 
lems; now dated as an anti-war comedy, 
it once provided the Lunts with a very 
successful vehicle. Abe Lincoln in IlIli- 
nois (1838) was his most successful and 
compelling drama, especially as illumi- 
nated by the acting of Raymond Massey. 

Maxwell Anderson (1888- ) is a 
playwright who is more to be commend- 
ed than enjoyed. His admirable crusade 
to bring poetic drama back to the Amer- 
ican stage is laudable; unfortunately, 
Anderson is not much of a poet. His 
Elizabeth the Queen (1932) and Mary 
of Scotland (1934) are two of a succes- 
sion of historic-poetic dramas. His most 
famous and probably his best play is 
Winterset (1935), an effective out-cry 
against the travesty on justice in the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case. He is further to be 
admired for his success in so many dif- 
ferent genres: musical comedy in Knick- 
erbocker Holiday (1938), politics in 
Key Largo (1939), Biblical history in 
Journey to Jerusalem (1940), and his- 
toric mystery in The Masque of Kings 
(1936), to mention but a few. 

One playwright, rightly or wrongly, 
is ranked above all other Americans: 
Eugene O'Neill, who was born in 1888 
to a famous acting family. There is 
more than a slight possibility that he has 
been overrated by critics too eager to 
hail a “great American dramatist.” Nev- 
ertheless, more than any other writer he 
had forged the American drama into a 
world-famous commodity to be reckoned 
with. His genius knew few barriers, 
ranging from the overlong but classic 
structuring of Mourning Becomes Elec- 
tra (1939) to the endearing comedy of 
Ah, Wilderness! (1933). A serious writer, 
he brought dignity and stature to the 
theatre irrespective of the form or the 
subject matter with which he dealt. In 
addition, he experimented incessantly 
with masks in The Great God Brown 
(1926), with the techniques of the mo- 
tion picture on the stage in The Em- 
peror Jones (1926), simultaneous action 
on the stage in Desire under the Elms 
(1924), expressionism in The Hairy Ape 
(1922), and so on almost without end. 
It will be ironic if, as seems a strong 
possibility at this writing, Eugene 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Skipper's 
Scuttlebutt 


MARCH MANIA 


5 KIPPER had the opportunity recently 
to view 20th Century-Fox’s demon- 
stration of CINEMASCOPE 55. Within the 
past two weeks the first project of this 
fascinating new filming process, Carou- 
sel, premiered nationally. I, having seen 
‘tushes” of both Carousel and The King 
and I, which were included in CINEMa- 
SCOPE 55, immediately resolved not to 
miss either of these delightful musicals. 
Never before has any one seen a motion- 
picture with such focus depth, clarity 
of the entire screen, and vibrant color. 


A great feature of this process is called 
“audience participation,’ which creates 
the sensation of being a part of each 
scene, be it watching the goings-on at a 
picnic, finding yourself out of breath 
from dancing, or wishing desparately for 
a place to hide so that the young lovers 
will not be embarrassed by your pres- 
ence. This is not exaggeration. 


I could not help noticing the contrast 
of every feature CrinEMASCOPE 55 of- 
fers with the regular CinemaScope 
photography in Guys and Dolls. If you 
saw this picture, you might have noticed 
especially the aggravating scenes in 
which only the first few steps in a walk 
across the screen were seen clearly. Skip- 
per thought at first that someone had 
“goofed” by closing the scrim curtain. 
The problem there, however, proved to 
be the speed with which the characters 
crossed the screen; had they walked 
slower, the tempo would have been lost 
— strutting was necessary, but oh, the 

ur 


Here, as Skipper understands it, is the 
explanation. (MGM will undoubtedly 
dislike my using Guys and Dolls as an 
example, but I did enjoy their interpre- 
tation of the story.) The process of 
CINEMASCOPE 55 is simply that actual 
filming is done in 55mm.; printing is 
reduced to 35mm. ( Any theatre equipped 
for CinemaScope and Stereophonic 
Sound is equipped to run a CINEMa- 
ScoPE 55 film; no different or new pro- 
jector is needed. However, special 
cameras, at a cost of $50,000 each, are 
needed to shoot a CinEMAScopE 55 pic- 
ture. Anyone interested in going into the 
business?) This difference in speeds is 
slight enough not to slow the tempo of a 
scene. If (forgive me, MGM) the strut- 
ting in Guys and Dolls had been filmed 
in 55mm., the slight change to 35mm. in 
printing would have kept the tempo of 
the strutting, but the blur would have 
been eliminated. Another great differ- 
ence is clearness of the picture at all 
edges. Skipper was able to spot where 
scenes faded in and out by the gradual 
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darkness and lightness around the edges 
of the picture. Not so with CINEMA- 
SCOPE 55! 

Skipper can only recommend that you 
try the same experiment. Go to see any 
current CinemaScope production (youll 
enjoy Guys and Dolls, 'm sure), watch 
it closely, then see Carousel. I am sure 
you will then resolve not to miss The 
King and I (to be released shortly) or 
any other motion-picture made in CINE- 
MASCOPE 50. 

Oh yes, Gordon MacRae and Shirley 
Jones co-star in Carousel; Yul Brynner 
and Deborah Kerr, in The King and I. 

Skipper believes the current motto 
“Movies are better than ever’ is now 
outdated. Thanks to 20th Century-Fox 
and its CrneMAScopre 55, the motto 
should now be “Movie-making is better 
than ever.” 

—-O— 


COMING YOUR WAY 


BHOWANI JUNCTION, adventure-drama, 
Ava Gardner, Stewart Granger. (MGM) 

THE BIRDS AND THE BEES, comedy- 
drama, George Gobel, Mitzi Gaynor, David 
Niven. (Paramount ) 

THE BRAVE ONE, drama, Michael Ray, 
Joi Lansing. (RKO) 

THE MAN IN THE GRAY FLANNEL 
SUIT, drama, Gregory Peck, Jennifer Jones, 
Frederic March. (20th Century-Fox) 

PATTERNS, drama, Van Heflin, Everett 
Sloane, Ed Begley, Beatrice Straight. (United 
Artists ) 

WORLD IN MY CORNER, drama, Audie 
Murphy, Barbara Rush. (Universal Interna- 


tional ) 
THE KILLER IS LOOSE, drama, Joseph 
Cotton, Rhonda Fleming, Wendell Corey. 


(United Artists ) 
—O— 


CHANGING CHANNELS 

ABC-TV—MGM Parade intends to offer 
this month different stylization from 
its previous shows. The March sched- 
ule will get off to a good start with 
Captains Courageous in two parts, 
March 7,14. The 21st will feature a 
film biography of actress Elizabeth 
Taylor; the 28th will be the same of 
actor Robert Taylor. The MGM Parade 
through March should prove interest- 
ing. 

NBC-TV-—Sir Laurence Olivier’s produc- 
tion of Richard III will be presented 
Sunday, March 11, 2:30-5:30 p.m. You 
lucky color television owners! 


NBC-TV-—Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Judith 
Anderson, Claire Bloom, Jack Hawkins 
and Cyril Ritchard will comprise part 
of the cast of Caesar and Cleopatra, 
to be presented on Producers Showcase 
March 5. 

CBS-TV—Although at this writing plans 
are only tentative, Climax is readying 
The Louella Parsons Story for March 8. 


NBC-TV—Watch for Kraft Television 
Theatre's production of A Night to 
Remember. Having read Walter Lord’s 
story of the sinking of the Titanic in 
a recent issue of Reapers DIicEst, 
Skipper can assure your rapt attention 
to every minute of this astounding 
story. Recommended? Definitely!!! 


NBC-TV—The Friday night series, Star 
Stage, has been living up to its name 
and evidently plans to continue to do 
so. Betty Grable will star in A Little 
Token March 9 and Art Carney will 
become The Man Who Was Irresist- 
able to Women March 16. Ill wager 
this show will be a laugh a minute. 


NBC-TV-—Skipper has been as happy as 
the “Andersons” since Father Knows 
Best was switched to the 8:30 Wednes- 
day night time spot. It is an ever 
enjoyable half-hour when Robert 
Young and Jane Wyatt bring their TV 
family into our homes. Nothing ex- 
hausting about the Anderson family— 
a few tugs at the heart-strings, a few 
hearty laughs and many _ chuckles 
throughout—a thorough pleasure to 
tune in. 


Need I remind you to check your local 
newspapers, calendars and clocks for the 
day, time and station for your best 
watching and listening entertainment? 


Skipper will be doubly delighted to 
chat with you next month. Why? It will 
be Spring!!! 


—O— 


BROADWAY LINE-UP 


ALVIN THEATRE—No Time for Sergeants, 
Andy Griffith. Comedy. 

ANTA THEATRE— — of the Night, 
Edward G. Robinson. Dram 

BARRYMORE THEATRE ‘The Chalk Gar- 
den, Gladys Cooper. Comedy. 

BELASCO THEATRE_Will Success Spoil 
Rock Hunter?, Henry Morgan, Orson Bean, 
Jayne Mansfield, Walter Matthau. Comedy. 

BOOTH THEATRE — Time Limit, Arthur 
Kennedv. Drama. 

BROADHURST THEATRE—The Desk Set, 
Shirley Booth. Comedy. 

CORT THEATRE— ere of Anne Frank, 
Susan Strasberg, Joseph Schildkraut, Gusti 
Huber. Drama. 

46TH STREET THEATRE—Damn Yankees, 
Stephen Douglass, Gwen Verdon. Musical. 

GOLDEN THEATRE-—Innkeepers. Drama. 

HELEN HAYES THEATRE-—Tiger at the 
Gates, Michael Redgrave. Drama. 

HELLINGER THEATRE—Plain and F ancy, 
Evelyn Page. Musical Comedy. 

HENRY MILLER THEATRE—Witness for 
the Prosecution, Una O’Connor, Patricia Jes- 
sel, Francis L. Sullivan. Mystery. 

IMPERIAL THEATRE-Silk , aren Hil- 
degarde Neff, Don Ameche. Musical. 

LONGACRE THEATRE — The Lark, Julie 
Harris. Dram 

LYCEUM THEATRE—A Hatful of Rain, 
Shelley Winters. Drama. 

MAJESTIC THEATRE—Fanny, Walter Sle- 
zak, Ezio Pinza. Musical. 

MARTIN BECK THEATRE-—The Teahouse 
of the August Moon, John Beal, Eli Wallach. 
Comedy. (Closes March 24.) 

MOROSCO THEATRE—Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof, Burl Ives, a Bel Geddes, Mildred 
Dunnock. Dram 

NATIONAL " THEATRE~Inherit the Wind, 
Paul Muni, Ed Begley. Drama. 

PLYMOUTH THEATRE — Janus, Margaret 
Sullavan. Comedy. 

ROYALE THEATRE — The 
Ruth Gordon. Comedy. 

ST. JAMES THEATRE— The Pajama Game, 
Pat Marshall, John Raitt, Helen Gallagher, Ed- 
die Foy, Jr. Musical. 

SHUBERT THEATRE—Pipe Dream, Helen 
Traubel. Musical. 

WINTER GARDEN THEATRE-—Bus Stop, 
Kim Stanley, Anthony Ross, Elaine Stritch, Dick 
York. Drama. 


Matchmaker, 
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T... CURIOUS SAVAGE 


GRAMERCY GHOST 





DARLING GIRL 




















A YOUNG LADY OF PROPERTY 


| REMEMBER MAMA 


(High School Version) 


MR. BARRY’S ETCHINGS 


SORRY, WRONG NUMBER 


MY SISTER EILEEN 


RAMSHACKLE INN 


JUNIOR MISS 


YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU 
YEARS AGO 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 


STAGE DOOR 


A YOUNG MAN'S FANCY 





WHAT A LIFE 
THE DANCERS 


JENNY KISSED ME 
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SEVEN SISTERS 


Adapted by Edith Ellis from Herzog 








A charming combination of comedy, farce 
and romance. The original on which 
the American version is based is a 
celebrated Hungarian classic. The 
adaptation here offered has be- 
come a favorite with high 
school groups that require a 

large cast of girls. 


6 men, 8 women 


1 interior 
Books, 90c 


Fee, $25 a 
performance 


SEVEN SISTERS is about a widow who must 

find husbands for Katinka, Sari and Ella, the 
older of her seven daughters. She is bound to 

the old custom of marrying off her daughters 

in the order of their ages. Mitzi, 19, is a be- 
witching little minx. Expelled from school for 
running away to a masque ball, she returns 
home in disgrace. To advance her sisters’ matrimonial 
chances, she is reduced to the age of 15, and compelled 
to behave accordingly. She reveals her plight to 
Horkoy, the young lieutenant she met at the ball, 
and he wagers that within a year he will see that her older 
sisters are married off, and Mitzi freed from the “nursery.” 

But when that happens he shall be rewarded by three 
kisses. They make the bargain, and the plot thickens. The 
intrigues they resort to in their plot to ensnare husbands for 
Katinka, Sari and Ella constitute an entrancing network of 
comedy; a husband for each is singled out, and in the most 
entertaining fashion led to the point of proposing. In promoting 
her sisters’ happiness, Mitzis own romance is seriously threat- 
ened, but matters adjust themselves and Horkoy claims his 
reward. 
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THE “ORIGINAL” SCRIPT FOR 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


HILDREN'’S Theatre is an inspira- 
tion to original, creative work in 
many areas: directing, sets, cos- 

tumes, makeup — and script. in the fol- 
lowing article we shall hear from four 
of our Thespian troupes in connection 
with their experience with “original” 
scripts. 


TROUPE 412, CONEMAUGH TOWNSHIP 
HIGH SCHOOL, DAVIDSVILLE, PA. 
Mrs. Hilda A. Kring, sponsor of Troupe 

412, reports in a vivid, exciting account 

her experience with “creating” scripts for 

Children’s Theatre. “I teach eleventh- 

grade English, and for one of its units, 

I worked up an Americana brochure. As 

an added interest, I selected about six- 

teen students to produce a playlet based 
on a folklore character to the area 
grade children. The first of these scripts 
was written by a student, Pat Shaffer, 

a former Thespian. The script was 

Johnny Appleseed for which the student- 

author relied heavily on recordings. Be- 

cause the children received this play 
so well and because National Thespians 
keep plugging children’s plays, I decided 
that my troupe should do a children’s 
play instead of their usual three-act play. 

This would thus seem to give variation 

to our annual program since we also 

produce a senior and junior play. 


“Last spring, April 1955, I wrote my 
version of Snow White without consult- 
ing any sources because we had no 
money for royalty and because I like to 
dabble in creative work. Furthermore, 
I knew that most commercial children’s 
plays run from one-and-a-half to two 
hours, which I felt was too long for the 
attention span of a child. I decided upon 
a half-hour production, reasoning that 
many television shows for children are 
about that length. The production was 
most successful, playing to over 700 
children in a rural area, who had to be 
transported by bus. All summer long, 
reports came that children were playing 
Snow White. 


“Encouraged by the success of Snow 
White, in the fall of 1955 I wrote Hansel 
and Gretel for an October Children’s 
Theatre production. Since I had read 
both of these stories when I was a little 
girl in Germany, I did not reread the 
tales, just used them from memory. In 
Hansel and Gretel, I also used the little 
dances I had learned in first grade in 
Germany, accompanied by recordings of 
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Humperdinck’s music. One liberty that 
I took with the original Grimm tale was 
in the scene where Hansel and Gretel 
become frightened as it grows dark. I 
had them decide to say “Now I lay me 
down to sleep” to allay their fears. 

“Many parents have reported that they 
think the half-hour production is ideal 
for children; everyone has had something 
complimentary to say about our experi- 
ment in Children’s Theatre; and the 
children have been enthralled. 

“I expect to continue this project be- 
cause I find it challenging and rewarding. 
With each script I learn something new 
—and I have lots to learn. I like the 
idea of developing the script myself be- 
cause I am not hampered and get a real 
thrill from creative accomplishment that 
delights the children.” 

Note: Mrs. Kring generously offers her 
scripts to any troupes who would like to 
use them, merely for author credit on 
the program. 





Hansel and Gretel, Troupe 412, 
Conemaugh Twp. High School, 
Davidsville, Pa. 

Hilda A. Kring, Sponsor. 





TROUPE 162, WYANDOTTE HIGH 

SCHOOL, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
William J. Knapp, sponsor of Troupe 
162, with rare sensitivity to the needs 
of the child audience, reports on his work 
with Children’s Theatre in Kansas City, 
Kansas. He and his Thespian troupe 
have worked in this area for five years 
during which time they have produced 
some of the traditional children’s plays. 
However, in deference to the particular 
needs of the audiences for which they 
are producing plays, Mr. Knapp has 
found writing his own scripts most satis- 
factory. He says, “The Civic organization 
each year sponsors a big Christmas party 
for the underprivileged children of 


Kansas City. These children are trans- 
ported to our school by bus.... We have 
to guard the type of production because 
these children should not be shown any- 
thing of sadness. About the only way 
that I could find what I needed to fit 
the situation (having studied it by the 
trial and error method) was to write my 
own plays. They must be light, full of 
fun and color; and they must not promise 
that Christmas will bring the children 
everything they want.” 

The play upon which Mr. Knapp 
specifically reported was The Mixed-Up 
Talents, a forty-minute production, play- 
ing to an audience of nearly 700 children 
from seven to twelve years old. In this 
script, he placed especial interest on the 
story line, which emphasized the incen- 
tive to go ahead in life; and he enlivened 
the production with appropriate singing 
and dancing. 

Of the Children’s Play project in gen- 
eral, Mr. Knapp says that it is a won- 
derful experience for high school pro- 
ducers and a great challenge to the 
imagination. He expects to continue this 
type of production every year because, 
as he writes with conviction, “My 
Thespians would rather work with this 
type of play than any other. They like 
to be in children’s costumes and like to 
see the eyes of the poor children light 
up in merriment,— and you can see that 
I would rather produce this type of play 
myself because I really know the needs 
of these children.” ...It is evident that 
Children’s Theatre in Kansas City, Kans- 
as, is in safe hands. 


TROUPE 413, SHAWNEE-MISSION HIGH 
SCHOOL, MERRIAM, KANSAS 

Miss Virnelle Jones, sponsor of Troupe 
413, writes of a somewhat different type 
of experience with an original script for 
children with high school producers. 
After working most successfully at sum- 
mer camp with two original scripts for 
children which Miss Jones was develop- 
ing as a masters thesis, she decided to 
produce the third script, The Real 
Princess, with members of Troupe 413. 
...In recognition of the need for more 
and better scripts for children’s plays, 
Miss Jones says, “I certainly would en- 
courage anyone with any aptitude to 
try writing for children, for I have found 
that too many published works of this 
nature were written by adults who do 
not understand children. Their plays 
were written for adults to present for 
youngsters without real insight into the 
needs and responses of children.” 


TROUPE 1089, PLEASANTON HIGH 
SCHOOL, PLEASANTON, TEXAS 

Mrs. W. J. Everitt, sponsor, and 
Harriett Peel, Vice-President of Troupe 
1089, both write enthusiastically about 
their production last year of Sleeping 
Beauty from an original adaptation by 
Jack Cogdill, director of Speech at Pan- 
handle A. and M. College, Goodwell, 
Oklahoma. (Incidentally, Mr. Cogdill 
has had a great deal of experience in 
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MODERN PLAYS 


Crazy Cricket Farm 

The Ghost of Mr. Penny 
Little Lee Bobo 

Mr. Popper’s Penguins 
Mystery at the Old Fort 
The Panda and the Spy 
Seven Little Rebels 


HISTORICAL PLAYS 


Arthur and the Magic Sword 
Buffalo Bill 

Daniel Boone 

The Indian Captive 

Marco Polo 

The Prince and the Pauper 
Young Hickory 


A SELECTED LIST OF 


FAIRY-TALE PLAYS 


Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 
Alice in Wonderland 

Cinderella 

The Elves and the Shoemaker 
Flibbertygibbet 

Jack and the Beanstalk 

King Midas and the Golden Touch 
The Land of the Dragon 

Little Red Riding Hood 

Peter Peter, Pumpkin Eater 
Pinocchio 

The Plain Princess 

Prince Fairyfoot 

Puss in Boots 

Rumpelstiltskin 

Simple Simon 

The Sleeping Beauty 

Snow White and Rose Red 

The Three Bears 

The Wonderful Tang 


The plays listed above will be found fully described and illustrated in our catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


CLOVERLOT 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS 


The Christmas Nightingale 
A Christmas Carol 


PLAYS OF POPULAR STORIES 


Five Little Peppers 

Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates 
Hansel and Gretel 

Heidi 

Hiawatha 

Huckleberry Finn 

Little Women 

Oliver Twist 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
Rip Van Winkle 

Robin Hood 

Robinson Crusoe 

The Sandalwood Box 
Tom Sawyer 

Treasure Island 














producing plays for children.) Mrs. 
Everitt, who reports the production of 
children’s plays since 1952, especially 
recommends Mr. Cogdill’s adaptation 
of Sleeping Beauty since it plays for only 
one hour, and strongly emphasizes the 
element of fantasy implicit in the original 
story. She further cites many opportuni- 
ties for vivid pantomime provided by the 
script. 

As to the value of Children’s Theatre 
for high school producers, Mrs. Everitt 


says, “I feel that it is one of the best 
vehicles for creating interest in dramatics 
as well as for gaining dramatic experi- 
ence....I use a Children’s Theatre pro- 
duction each year as my first presentation 
because I find that pupils are able to 
lose self-consciousness quicker in the 
exaggerated acting required in children’s 
plays than in any other type of produc- 
tion.” Troupe 1089 has evidently done 
its work well in this area because Mrs. 
Everitt says that last year their high 
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Another scene from Troupe 412’s production of Hansel and Gretel. 
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school year book used the theme of fairy 
tales, which was an outgrowth of the 
work and interest in Children’s Theatre. 


Harriett Peel, VP of Troupe 1089, 
underwrites her sponsor’s enthusiasm for 
Children’s Theatre when she says, “When 
our first performance was over and we 
realized that our audience of little chil- 
dren had been perfectly attentive and 
appreciative throughout the play, we felt 
happy that we had really accomplished 
a ‘job well done.’ ” 


It would seem evident from these <e- 
ports on the use of “Original” scripts for 
Children’s Theatre that (1) there may 
be many different types of motivation 
for this effort and (2) the very creative 
nature of plays for children is a challenge 
and inspiration to script writing to suit 
the specific needs of the producing group 
and audience. 


We are grateful to Thespian sponsors 
and members who share their experi- 
ences with all of us and invite all 
sponsors to let us hear about their work 
in Children’s Theatre. The National 
Thespian Society firmly believes in Thea- 
tre for Children as a really worth-while 
educational experience for both partici- 
pants and audience. Here is a “live” 
medium of entertainment welcomed by 
the faculty, by the administration and 
most important by the community. All 
children from six to sixty love “show 
business.” 
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Down to Earth, Troupe 1147, Flagstaff, Arizona, High School, 





Dorothy K. Brierley, Sponsor. 
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BLACKOUTS OF ‘53 


Lake Washington Sr. High School, 
Kirkland, Wn. 

OBILE scenery provided an inter- 

esting drawing card in the Lake 
Washington High School’s Blackouts of 
‘03. This annual variety show was pre- 
sented by Troupe 274. Miss Liberty, her 
trip to New York, and her coronation 
acted as continuity for the many different 
acts which featured dancers, musicians, 
and comedians. 

A life-sized Pullman rear platform was 
built to end Act I and start Miss Liberty’s 
trip to New York. Surprised ah’s came 
from the audience when, to the toot of 
whistles and the hiss of steam, the plat- 
form moved upstage and the curtains 
closed. Projected scenery and black light 
were two other features which gave the 
Blackouts an animated effect. 

Parts in acts or continuity were open 


to all students in the school. The rapid 
change from the serious songs to light 
comedy to dance routines, coupled with 
the story of Miss Liberty, kept audience 
interest at a high peak. 


Lithographed programs with a quanti- 
ty of pictures were used for the first time. 
The success of their sales added profits 
to the Blackouts account. 


Miss Liberty’s visits around New York 
took her to Central Park where the Rain 
Drops and the Rainbow Girls gave 
weather-minded performances. Coney 
Island showed off its lifeguards and 
bathing beauties. A New York night 
club, the tourists’ mecca, ended the tour. 

Curtain number for the variety show 
was set in the night club where Miss 
Liberty was crowned and the full cast 
of 200 sang “Where, But in America” 
while black light flashed across an il- 
luminated Statue of Liberty. Members 
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Blackouts of ‘53, Troupe 274, Lake Washington Sr. High School, 
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Kirkland, Wash., Marienne Cadle, Sponsor. 


of the cast held individual stars which 
also reflected the light. This patriotic 
number brought to a close another suc- 
cessful Thespian production, Blackouts 
of °53. 
PETER CLARKE 
President, Troupe 274 


DOWN TO EARTH 
Flagstaff, Arizona, High School 
HE PRODUCTION of Bettye 
Knappes Down to Earth was rela- 
tively simple, yet so rewarding in its 


results, that this comedy-fantasy will be } 


long remembered as one of our best by 
both the participants and the audience. 

In the play two angels and a heavenly 
“hitchhiker” come down to earth for the 
purpose of changing the lives of two 
mortals. The “hitchhiker,” Pilone, is not 
yet an angel, but he “earns his wings” 
and becomes a frolicking, mischievous, 
full-fledged angel before the final curtain. 

For the prologue, in which the angels 
are seen coming to earth, we created a 
cloud effect with chicken wire and pa- 
per napkins, concealing electric fans 
behind the clouds so that the filmy, 
cheese-cloth costumes of the angels 
would move as if in a breeze. The cloud 
effect and angels were placed in front 
of a blue “speaker’s curtain,” behind 
which the scene for the rest of the play 
was already set up. From off-stage came 
the strains of ethereal music, “Prelude 
to Act III of Lohengrin,” playing softly 
under the conversation of the angels. 
A blue flood was the only light. The 
illusion was perfect! 

Down to Earth is wonderfully different 
from most high school plays. It offers 
a wide range of characterizations that 
can be handled successfully by high 
school students. Yet each is difficult 
enough to offer a challenge to any young 
person interested in drama. Special 
commendation was given to our young 
actors who played Augusta Applegate, 
an octogenarian; Pilone, the heavenly 
“hitchhiker”; and Diana Clump, the 
emotional maid. All, however, played 
their roles with delicacy and finesse. 

All who participated and all who 
watched the performance agreed that 
Down to Earth is a delightful comedy- 
fantasy that should not be missed by 
any high school drama group. 

DorotHy KEMBLE BRIERLEY 
Sponsor, Troupe 1147 
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FOLLOW THE DREAM 
Central High School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


You CAN'T beat the team of Ryerson 
and Miller. Miss Ryerson has given 
us such splendid high school plays as 
June Mad and Ever since Eve. Alice 
Duerr Miller wrote that former best-sell- 
er, White Cliffs of Dover. These two 
authors have written a two-act comedy, 
Follow the Dream, that can be played 
against curtains or screens. Though it 
has twelve scenes we were able to stage 
it with a minimum of effort for a maxi- 
mum of effects. The only basic prop we 
had to have was a practical window that 
could be crawled in and out of during 
the play. With the cooperation of your 
local telephone company for a phone 
booth, a magazine rack from the drug- 
store, a few palms from the florist and 
some “stained glass windows” made by 


_ your art department, youre “set.” We 


have never given a play that got so many 
students and departments into the act. 
It became a school project rather than 
a junior class play. 

The plot tells of a young girl whose 
life has been divided between North and 
South America. The first scene starts 
the day of her wedding when she is 
worried about her choice of a bride- 
groom. In the following scenes she re- 
lives her school life and love story. She 
is torn between two loves—a young 
athlete and a young South American boy 
from Peru whom she meets in high school 
in America. The audience doesn’t know 
which she chooses until the last minute 
of the play. The suspense is effective and 
we used background music to enhance 
the effect to good advantage. 

It is an ideal play for juniors and gives 
nineteen a chance to act as well as a 








Follow the Dream, Troupe 822, Central High School, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Maybelle Conger, Sponsor. 
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stage crew that is vitally important to 
your scene shifts. The girls loved wear- 
ing bridesmaids’ dresses, and a wedding 
is always fun for teen-agers. It is inter- 
esting to note that this play was first 
produced by the Miami Edison Thespian 
Society Troupe 8 for a Thespian confer- 
ence in 1951. 

From the standpoint of a director who 
has no set to work with it was a Godsend. 
I recommend it heartily as a wholesome, 
fresh, gay evening's entertainment. 


MAYBELLE CONGER 
Sponsor, Troupe 822 


MEET CORLISS ARCHER 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma, Senior High School 


Our JUNIOR class received compli- 
ments galore following its produc- 
tion of Meet Corliss Archer. The play 
was delightful to direct. It lends itself 
perfectly to high school production. 
Before we finished the script, we knew 
that we had a success. It has all the 
ingredients of a good play. 
Meet Corliss Archer is real, human, 
and wholesome—nothing needs to be cut. 





It is a good length and offers no particu- 
lar staging problems. With the exception 
of Cousin Agnes, we cast the adults 4s 
youngish, to avoid the problem of making 
young persons look old. We knew that 
we had available a perfect Dexter and 
a delightful Corliss. This is important 
as their personalities stand out during 
the entire play. Care should be taken 
in‘ the selection of Mr. Archer because 
much of the comedy depends upon the 
successful interpretation of his role. 
Cousin Agnes also is responsible for a 
large share of the laughs. 

For the one set interior we used a 
simple box set with pointed wood facing, 
made by our stage-craft class. The only 
special lighting was a spot for Corliss 
and Dexter in the third act. Cousin 
Agnes needs a few eccentric touches; 
otherwise the costuming is simple. We 
used light make-up for the juveniles; a 
few wrinkles and a touch of grey hair 
for the adults. We did not need to sell 
the story of this widely known play. 


Mary UPpDEGRAFF 
Sponsor, Troupe 836 








Meet Corliss Archer, Troupe 836, 


Marcu, 1956 


Tahlequah, Okla., Sr. High School, Mary Updegraff, Sponsor. 
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Jonathan Logan Style #850 
Distinctively different . . the yoke and manderine neckline 
of this cotton poplin with paneled skirt for the new shaped 
look . . little pearl buttons. Turquoise, beige, periwinkle 
blue, coral. 

SEE See Ea ee eS eRe | eee eee ee $14.95 


WE WON’T SUGGEST THE PLAYS 


Gashions for 
On and Off Stage 


Many plays are produced in the Spring concerning 
Spring, its “fever,’ and the many complications which 
usually arise with this “fever”; or just because it is that 
magical time of the year. These smart new Spring styles 
prove that none of us need be concerned over not having 
the right thing to wear either for “play” in the Spring 
or for the Spring Play. 


USE YOUR IMAGINATION! 


For the Jonathan Logan dealer nearest you, write to: 
JONATHAN LOGAN, INC., 1407 Broadway, New York City, 18. 


Jonathan Logan Style #1028 
Plaid steps out by day or evening . . the brief jacket comes 
off to show fashion’s most enchanting neckline . . crushed 


cummerbund, removable white collar needs no _ ironing. 
Brown, green, navy. 


Sizes 5-15 
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Jonathan Logan Style #1008 


Flattering princess in washable cotton poplin. The white 
cording to show off your pretty waist. Black, navy, red, 
periwinkle blue. 


I a al A a i $17.95 


DRAMATICS 
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Allyn and Bacon announce... 


MASTER RECORDINGS 
IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A new, large and representative anthol- 
ogy of English poetry brings you 87 
selections of lyric, narrative, and Shakes- 
pearean dramatic poetry on four 12”, 
3314 RPM records. 


Felix Aylmer, Dylan Thomas, C. Day 
Lewis, and James Stephens are among 
the internationally recognized critics, 
poets, and actors who sensitively inter- 
pret the familiar masterpieces. Their 
finely trained voices render the varied 
cadences with unusual verity, giving your 
students truly beautiful deliveries to 
emulate in their work. 


To receive MASTER RECORDS IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, send $22.00 
for both Albums I (Lyric) and II (Nar- 
trative and Shakespearean Dramatic) or 
$11.00 for either album. The records 
are non-returnable. Write to: 


ALPHA RECORDS 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 
70 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 11, N. Y. 














NATIONAL 
THESPIAN 
INSIGNIA 


Your pin identifies you 





and is a mark of dis- 
tinction wherever you 
go. Be sure to wear it every day. If lost, 


we invite you to write for prices. 


DANCE PROGRAMS 


For all parties including Junior and 
Senior proms. A program is a last- 
ing souvenir of a party long to be 
remembered. Write for samples. 


AWARDS ¢ MEDALS ¢ TROPHIES 


Gleaming Balfour bronze trophies 
are ever bright — guaranteed not 
to tarnish. Special award catalog. 





Lo Bat OtUf CoMPANY 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA Troupe 753 


This past year was really a great one for 
our drama department. The dramatics club 
launched things at full speed when they pro- 
duced the fall play, Nine Girls. It was a tre- 
mendous success, and we were all so very 
proud. At Christmas the club put on a talent 
show for the school, which was also a success. 
In March the Northern Virginia Play Festival 
was held, and our entry, Fumed Oak, re- 
ceived a superior rating. Also in March our 
spring production took place, consisting of 
four one-acts: Sorry, Wrong Number, Fumed 
Oak, How to Propose, and The Hitch-Hiker. 
Again a success! The dramatics club really got 
on the ball in April by beginning a drama 
workshop for interested students. As a fit clos- 
ing for the year the club’s final meeting was 
devoted to three one-acts presented to the 
school. Our Thespian troupe was active over- 
seeing dramatics club activities, and gaining 
many new members. 

All our productions were student-acted, di- 
rected, and in some cases, written. We feel 
triumphant over this past year and feel sure 
that next year will equal if not excel it.—Linda 
Klaveness, Scribe. 


SCIO, OHIO Troupe 1375 


May 11 was the first birthday of Troupe 
1875. We have grown and prospered, and we 
intend to keep to the standards of excellence 
set for us by this past year’s activities. 

November 12 saw the opening production 
of three one-act plays: So Wonderful in White, 
Albuquerque Ten Minutes, and the famous 
The Valiant. Twenty-four new members were 
initiated that night, after production, before 
an audience of nearly 400, and honorary mem- 
bership was conferred on Edward L. Cavitt, 
Editor of THe Scio HERALD, our local newspa- 
per. Mr. Cavitt has long been a generous sup- 
porter of our high school dramatics arts pro- 
gram. 

The senior class put a number of Thespians 
to serious work in Austin Strong’s great play, 
Seventh Heaven, produced on March 24 and 
25. Ten of the fifteen members of the cast 
were Thespians, and after production, five oth- 
er high school students were eligible for in- 
itiation on May 10. 

Seventh Heaven was an exciting experience. 
We were honored by the presence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Leon C. Miller for our opening night’s 


—Oo— 
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performance. You may imagine the state of 
nerves backstage! But Mr. and Mrs. Miller 
proved to be enthusiastic and gracious people, 
the production surpassed our highest hopes, 
and it was quite an evening! Our audience was 
the biggest yet—1008 paid admissions in two 
performances. Were aiming for 1100 next 
year. That’s the total population of Scio! 

Five Thespians ll our Sponsor attended 
the Southeastern Area Conference at Bridge- 
port in February. Andrew Hobart, Sponsor of 
Bridgeport High School Troupe 437, came to 
Scio to see Seventh Heaven in March. On 
March 12 we took a cutting from Seventh 
Heaven to Muskingum College to compete in 
the Ohio High School Drama and Poetry Read- 
ing Contest. We saw some excellent perform- 
ances, and we learned something about the 
meaning of the lines in the Thespian pledge: 
“I shall accept criticisms, disappointments, and 
promotions in the spirit of true humility and 
obedience. . . .” 

Five senior Thespians and the Troupe Spon- 
sor saw some shows in New York in June: 
notably the musical version of Seventh Heaven, 
Bad Seed, and a revival of Guys and Dolls. 
During the year our Thespians regularly attend 
the Canton Players Guild productions, directed 
by Jack Looker, who has been helpful to us 
from time to time. This year we saw Annie 
Get Your Gun, The Moon Is. Blue, Stalag 17, 
and Sabrina Fair. We saw Death Takes a Holi- 
day at Cadiz High School and Night of Janu- 
ary 16th at Uhrichsville High School. 

On May 10 we initiated five members and 
conferred three honorary memberships on high 
school faculty members. 

We're still the only Thespian Troupe in 
Harrison County. . . . We have only 147 stu- 
dents in our high school, upper four years, 
and we know that size should not keep a 
school from having fine plays well done. .. . 
We hope more schools in our area will discov- 
er that Thespian membership is one of the 
best incentives to a good dramatic arts pro- 
gram.—David Wiggins, Scribe. 


—O— 
ELIZABETH, PA. Troupe 1391 


Troupe 1391 raised the curtain for a year 
of successful activities with the production of a 
half-hour television show over WQED, the 
education station in Pittsburgh. Our sponsor, 
Dorthie Kogelman, directed the entire show, 
and the Thespians demonstrated make-up tech- 
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Hay Fever, Troupe 1371, East H. S., Denver, Colo., Margoret M. Smith, 





Sponsor. 





niques and performed the “witches’ scene” 
from Macbeth. Our next production was Good- 
bye to the Clown, presented during National 
Education Week open house at the high school. 
Our Christmas show included The Holy Search 
and The Christmas That Bounced. The climax 
of our dramatic arts program was our senior 
class play, Heaven Can Wait, which drew rec- 
ord-breaking crowds and highly favorable com- 
ments. Twice during the year we “tapped” 
initiates during student assemblies, and fol- 
lowed these tap services with formal initia- 
tions. We presented our “Best Thespian,” Pete 
Vaira, a Thespian pin, and installed our 1955- 
56 officers at a banquet honoring graduating 
Thespians. With this event, the curtain fell on 
Troupe 1391 for 1954-55 school term—Jack 
Price, Secretary. 





Plays from 
LONGMANS, GREEN 


Night of January 16th 


An extraordinary courtroom drama 
in three acts by Ayn Rand. For 10W, 
11M. Was Bjorne Faulkner killed 
on the night of January 16th, or is 
he still alive when Karen Andre is 
put on trial for his murder? Only 
the jury, selected from the audience, 
can supply the answer and determine 
the ending of this popular and suc- 
cessful play. Books, 90¢. Director’s 
Manuscript. Royalty, $25. 





Time for Romance 


A comedy in three acts by Alice 
Gerstenberg. For 10W. Miss Ger- 
stenberg is adept at writing plays for 
women only and g full length 
ones are not easy to find. This one 
will provide sparkling entertainment 
for girls’ schools and colleges. Books, 
S0¢. Royalty, $25. 


The Swan 


A full length romance by Ferenc 
Molnar of high dramatic and literary 
quality. For 9W, 9M and extras. Its 
sly humor and wistful romance give 
it an appeal to high school or little 
theatre audiences alike. Has been 
produced by all-girl casts. Books, 
$1.25. Director's Manuscript. Roy- 
alty, $25. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3 
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PAMPA, TEXAS Troupe 1010 


Troupe 1010, in connection with the dra- 
matics department of Pampa High School, had 
a very successful season this year. The senior 
class play, The Curious Savage, received wide 
acclaim and played to full houses during its 
two nights run. The juniors followed with a 
hit production of Remember the Day. Thes- 
pians sponsored a “play night,” which brought 
successful presentations of Mind-Set, Balcony 
Scene, and The Owl and Two Young Men. 
The children’s theatre play, The Clown Who 
Ran Away, played to an audience of Pampa 
and neighboring city children. Most widely ac- 
claimed was the all-school play, Angel Street, 
which consisted of an all-Thespian cast. It 
placed first at both district and regional con- 
tests. We presented several special programs 





B‘way & TV Stars Wear 
MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. Stage 
and TV productions. These same 
fresh and attractive professional 
costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, 
schools, churches, groups, etc. 
We stock all periods for plays, 
operettas, and musical comedies. 
Our workrooms are continually 
making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. 


Write, giving requirements and 


performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 


*« 
Manhattan Costume Co. 


INCORPORATED 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19 
Circle 7-2396 











local papers; a student ticket selling campaign 


for school, social, civic, and church groups this 
year, and gave a trophy to the school in honor 
of our winning play cast. Fourteen members 
were initiated.—Charlotte Hoggatt, Member. | 


—O— 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS Troupe 1305 


This year’s spotlights first focused on a4 
unique presentation of Overtones, stylized with 
dance movements, black cyc, and two huge 
pillows by four dance major Thespians. “Un- 
usual! Fascinating!” were the comments of the 
800 teachers of the conference audience. 

Approximately 7.000 seats were filled for 
this year’s productions which included two 
three-act plays, a program of one-acts, an 
operetta, and an original musical. Contests and 
civic club programs also occupied tireless Thes- 
pians. 

Vice president and Best Thespian John Ew- 
ing was placed on the All-State Cast of the 
Illinois Drama Festival for two years in suc- 
cession for his roles in last year’s Hello Out 
There, which won first place, and this year’s 
As I Remember You, which placed second. 
Cast members, Barbara Fredrickson, Connie 
Cowing, and Martie Rudman, also received all 
state cast ratings this year. 

Thespian activities came to a climax with a 
banquet for members, friends, and alumni.— 
Dom Rainbo, President. 


—O— 
DICKSON, TENNESSEE Troupe 1511 


Troupe 1511 was organized early this spring 
through the efforts of a few students and 
teachers. Mrs. Floyd Williams and Mrs. Claude 
Martin were chosen to guide the _ troupe 
through the coming year. The Speech class 
presented the play, Seventeenth Summer, dur- 
ing the month of December. The play met 
with good response. The junior class went all 
out to put over their annual play. This year 
Here Come the Brides was presented. One of 
the largest crowds in many years attended. 
One week later a repeat performance was pre- 
sented in near-by Stayton. The senior class 
also met with success when they presented 
Desperate Ambrose. Near the end of the year 
we had our first Thespian Initiation. Seventeen 
students comprised the charter members.— 
David Walker, President. 


—()-- 
MORRISON, ILLINOIS Troupe 1060 


The dramatic groups of Morrison Commun- 
ity High School proudly accepted the congrat- 
ulations from their adviser, Alberta Jackson, 
their fellow students, the faculty, and the com- 
munity for their outstanding achievements in 
1954-55. Setting their talent to work, the jun- 
iors started the string of successes with Ram- 
shackle Inn. The mystery farce held all in 
shivers and stitches. Our annual Play Nite 
brought the presentations of Feudin’ Mountain 
Boys, Lady of the Market Place, and The Ro- 
man Kid. The hillbilly comedy, Christmas 
story, and sports story about Rome, once again 
gave the audience the night of variety they 
had anticipated. The seniors brought the year's 
major productons to an end with the presenta- 
tion of Good News. The musical comedy, the 
first ever attempted, left the perfect finishing 
touches on a very successful year. 

For outstanding work in the school year's 
productions, as well as skits for assemblies and 
community gatherings, nineteen new initiates 
received the honor of Thespian.—Karen Ed- 
lund, President. 


—()— 


PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA Troupe 1238 


One of the highlights of our year was the 
installation of a new Thespian Troupe at our 
neighboring Cradock High School. Other out- 
standing events included the following: the 
appearance of a lengthy, feature article, com- 
plete with pictures, concerning our Troupe’s 
activities, in the Sunday edition of one of our 
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PRODUCE a BAKER’S PLAY for PLEASURE and PROFIT 


Here are two 3 act plays that are economical to stage. Each has a simple interior setting. 


Books are 75 cents and the royalty on each play is $10.00. 


CUTE AS A BUTTON, 
a comedy by Alex Alexander. 4m, 6 w. 


If it hadn’t been that Margo was a pretender, 
things might have gone along smoothly in the 
Burgoyne household. Margo was long on social 
ambitions but short on cash. Trying to keep “in 
the swim” she nearly drowned under one pretense 
after another. A tower of white lies started to 
build and the only way Margo can get back in 
the right financial brackets is to marry her chil- 
dren off to wealth. All this develops into a merry- 
go-round of activity that picks up speed as one 
complication after another piles up. 


YOU HEARD ME! 
a farce by Lynn Bowie. 5m, 8 w. 


This fast-paced farce produces laughs with the 
speed of a roller coaster! Timid Lorenzo Meek 
meets attractive Susan Stover. They become en- 
gaged and plans are being made for an early 
marriage. After an audition, Lorenzo becomes an 
overnight hit on TV. Unknown to Lorenzo or 
anybody in his immediate circle, there is a crimi- 
nal named Tiger Manson who is the very image of 
Lorenzo. After a series of hilarious misadventures 
Lorenzo is united with Susan and the play ends 


happily. 
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BAKER'S QP PLAYS 


569 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 








for the Barter Theatre plays, sponsored local- 
ly by the Jaycees; a trip to Williamsburg to 
see the William and Mary Theatre’s production 
of Twelfth Night; the sponsoring of The Boor, 
presented by the Longwood College Players of 
Farmville, Virginia; and the presentation of 
three three-act plays and three one-act plays, 
one of which, Strange Road, received top hon- 
ors in both the District and State One-Act 
Play Festivals. 

A successful year’s activities were concluded 
on June 10, when the Third Anniversary Ban- 
quet was held, complete with birthday cake 
with three candles on it.—Jacque Bonney, Sec- 
retary. 

—()— 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON Troupe 1499 


Troupe 1499 was officially installed when 
Troupe 1064 of Rogers High School in Spo- 
kane performed the impressive candlelight 
ceremony for us. The dramatics class presented 
a clever pantomine: Cakes for the Queen. 


BROADWAY PRODUCERS SPECIFY 


GOTHIC SCENIC COLORS 


PACKED AND PRICED SPECIALLY FOR 
COLLEGES & LITTLE THEATRE GROUPS 


Complete line of scenic artists’ supplies 


Write for New 
DM1955 Cotologue and Color Card 


GOTHIC COLOR CO.. INC. 


90 NINTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 11, NY 
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Our first production this year was The Plain 
Princess, a children’s play. The players trouped 
one hundred miles away for one performance, 
besides having given eight performances in 
Spokane. 

The all-school play was Dirty Work at the 
Crossroads, an old-time melodrama. Programs 
one and one-half feet long placed us in the 
1890 atmosphere. A _ piano player plunked 
dainty melodies when the heroine stepped on 
stage and crashed brassy chords when the vil- 
lain appeared. 

We held a theatre party this August at Spo- 
kane’s new Coliseum.—Katherine Murray, 
Scribe. 

—-( 


NORTH PLAINFIELD, N. J. Troupe 1309 


The Merry Marionettes’ Scrapbook bulges 
with pictures and programs from this year’s 
dramatic activities. First snaps are of The Song 
of Bernadette, a wonderfully successful pro- 
duction, which had two repeat performances 
and was viewed by almost 1800. Club mem- 
bers enthusiastically made costumes and prop- 
erties; most realistic of all was the stove con- 
cocted from a huge cardboard carton. 

Beautiful pictures of the unusual Nativity 
scene from our Christmas play, In the Light of 
the Star, remind us of the audience’s delight in 
this charming play. One member of the audi- 
ence sent us the program annotated with her 
reactions to the cast and their performance. 
Such comments as “An utterly delightful show- 
ing to world-weary people’ and “Did you 
know you could hear a pin drop in the audi- 
ence for this entire performance?” meant more 
than an Oscar to club members. 

Scrapbook pages mirror characters from the 
New Testament in scenes from Pilate and the 
Cross. This Passion play with its many male 
roles was the usual challenge in our all-girls’ 
academy (Mt. St. Mary’s). 

The Musicale and Class Night programs re- 
flect the lighter and more nemiel a e of our 
dramatic activities. But pictures and programs 


can only partially recall the fun, work, and 
satisfaction of our performances. On “our side 
of the footlights” we eagerly anticipate a new 
year of dramatics.—Mimi Medinger, Scribe. 


—O— 
HIGHLAND PARK, MICHIGAN Troupe 518 


Last spring a new program was started at 
the Highland Park High School. An explora- 
tory program now gives all ninth graders the 
opportunity to learn the fundamentals of dra- 
matics in a ten weeks course. Dramatics one 
and two are offered in the higher enon for 
those interested in a continuation of study in 
dramatic arts. 

For those interested in the technical end of 
show business, a stage class is offered. The 
students in this class make up the very efficient 
stage crews for all our productions. This spring 
they created a modern set for Blithe Spirit 
that drew much praise from all who saw it. 
The instructors in these new courses are Mary 
Van Noy Fraser and Mack Palmer. 


VAN HORNS 
COSTUMES 


On the American Stage 
Over a 


CENTURY 


Send for Prices 


VAN HORN & SON 
THEATRICAL COSTUMES 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Est. 1852 
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@ Specially designed lens produces 


3 to 2 beam. 


@ Adjustable from spot to flood. 


@ Provides 20% to 50% more usable 
light in definite areas. 


__ Educational Theater Division 


ANOTHER KLIEGL FIRST 


“OVAL” BEAM 


FRESNEL LENS SPOTLIGHT 





KLIEGL BROS 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO inc 


pare 


32! West SOth Srreer 


a ¥ 


Send for full par- 


ticulars and prices. 


New Yorw,l9. NY. 


Originators and Manufacturers of Klieglights 


In a recent ceremony, Janet Poe, a graduate 
of this June, was awarded her fifth Thespian 
star. This is an achievement never before 
equalled in the history of Highland Park.—Art 
Baum, President. 

—-—O—- 


CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA Troupe 121 


The dramatics department of Stonewall 
Jackson High School was kept very busy dur- 
ing the school year 1954-55. The first produc- 
tion of the year was the junior class play, The 
Tower Room Mystery, presented on Novem- 
ber 19 and directed by Jean D. Bourne. Down 





All My Sons, Troupe 871, Palestine, 
Texas, High School, 
E. Wayne Craddock, Sponsor. 
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in the Valley, a one-act operetta, presented on 
December 3 was directed by Eleanor Thomas- 
son, assisted by Ralph B. Currey. On February 
17 we had a new experience when the A-B-C 
of drama was introduced to our school. A is 
for Stuart P. Armstrong, B is for Jean D. 
Bourne, and C is for Ralph B. Currey. These 
three teachers directed the Thespian-Troupers 
in the following one-act plays: The Happy 
Journey, Adam’s Rib Hurts, and Which Is the 
Way to Boston? Our activities were concluded 
for the year after the senior class presented 
Seventeenth Summer on April 29, directed by 
Ralph B. Currey. 

A group of our students presented The Point 
of Beginning on May 6 at a program sponsored 
by the Charleston Council of Churches. This 
play was directed by a student, Barbara Wag- 
gy, assisted by the sponsor. 

To put a final touch to a wonderful year in 
our dramatics department, our troupe held a 
very colorful and impressive initiation cere- 
mony at Central Methodist Church at which 
time we initiated seventeen new members into 
the society.—Edward Bacheldes, President. 


—()— 


HIGHLAND PARK, N. J. Troupe 805 


Troupe 805 actively participated in the sen- 
ior play, January Thaw, last November. Many 
of the Thespians worked with the junior dra- 
matic club last year, and in May the two groups 
presented Our Town. We enjoyed the Broad- 
way production of Teahouse of the August 
Moon. Roberta Howard, junior, was hostess of 
the annual Thespian party for the graduating 
Thespians. Leading up to the awarding of the 
Oscar to the Best Thespian of the year, our 
sponsor facetitiously presented tiny dolls to 
each senior referring to some faux pas during 
their rehearsals over their four years.—Joyce 
Grant, Secretary. 

—O— 


OGDEN, IOWA Troupe 927 


It’s been a busy year for this new Thespian 
troupe. Our charter was formally presented in 


@ No “Spill” light. 
@ Ideal for lighting ‘‘acting”’ areas. 
@ Perfect for back lighting. 


@ For Wing use, rotate lens 90° 
for narrow width and greater height. 


@ Reduces use of “Barn Doors” to minimum.g 
@ Available in 6” and 8” Fresnel sizes. 





January. Among the things accomplished was 
the presentation of the operetta, Jerry of Jer- 
hicho Road, Our Town, three one-act plays, 
trips to Des Moines, Ames, and Iowa City to 
see professional and college productions. 

a naan was held which included the in- 
stallation of new members, election of new 
officers. Among the clicking of cameras and 
flashing bulbs “Oscars” were awarded to the 
best actors and actresses of the year’s produc- 
tions. 

Our plans for this year include construction 
of a puppet theatre, presentation of several 
different types of plays through different me- 
dia, and several planned visits to other the- 
atres. 

With only one semester on our high school 
campus we saw an increased interest in dra- 
ma. Thespians has become the most sought 
after club in school. Sponsors for this troupe 
are Lyla Meade and Louis Crouch.—Gary AIl- 
lion, Scribe. 
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THEATRE TODAY 
(Continued from page 14) 


ONeill’s greatest plays are not these 
pretentious experiments but his haunt- 
ingly beautiful and realistic one-act 
dramas of the sea. Written early in his 
career for the Provincetown Players, 
which later became the enormously suc- 
cessful Theatre Guild, such plays as The 
Moon of the Carribbees, Bound East for 
Cardiff, and The Long Voyage Home, 
all part of a series dealing with life 
aboard the S.S. Glencairn, are touching 
and effective dramatizations of O'Neill's 
own experience as a sailor in the mer- 
chant marine. It is too early, however, 
to pass complete judgment on the works 
of this giant among American dramatists. 

Thornton Wilder (1897-  ) has writ- 
ten at least two plays of importance. 
One is The Skin of Our Teeth (1946), 
which is a panorama of man’s history 
from the Ice Age to the present. With 
a wonderful sense of humor and of the 
symbolic, Wilder has here created an 
important drama, which is quite signif- 
icant in its reflections and in its in- 
sights. His other important play is the 
extremely familiar Our Town (1938). 
Some critics have snubbed the play as 
being overly sentimental. This may well 
be true, but those same critics overlook 
the great and unequivocable truths that 
are contained in this deceptively simple 
drama. Borrowing heavily from the 
techniques of Meyerhold and the ex- 
pressionists, Wilder has in Our Town 
created a singularly “realistic” play in 
that it rests so closely to the human 
experience. Our Town may well be the 
greatest American drama of our time, 
and there is still hope that Wilder will 
yet write, in his careful and sincere 
fashion, more great plays for the theatre. 

Of the contemporary playwrights, two 
are outstanding: Tennessee Williams 
and Arthur Miller. Williams is a ro- 
manticist and Miller a realist, but they 
share a common denominator in the ex- 
plosive material and the sense of frus- 
tration with which they both deal. Wil- 
liams’ best known works are in actuality 
a trilogy dealing with southern woman- 
hood at three different stages of dete- 
rioration: Summer and Smoke, A Street- 
car Named Desire, and The Glass Me- 
nagerie. Of the three, the last is prob- 
ably most notable for its fine poetic in- 
sights and general sense of hopelessness, 
exemplified by the closing lines of the 
play: “Blow out your candies, Laura, 
for nowadays the world is lit by light- 
ning.’ Temporarily abandoning roman- 
ticism in favor of expressionism in Cam- 
ino Real, Williams was more confusing 
than he was successful. But with his 
current play Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, 
he has probably written his finest play 
to date. Arthur Miller, on the other 
hand, has not been nearly so prolific nor 
has he indicated any inclination to the 
romantic mode. At the height of World 
War II, he bitterly lashed out at shoddy 
war profiteers in All My Sons. In his 
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Death of a Salesman, which has been 


variously acclaimed as the “greatest 


American tragedy” and a “sentimental 
snivel,” he attempted to portray the 
tragedy of the common man; my Own 
feeling is that he was not successful in- 
asmuch Willie Loman deserves no pity 
nor does his story produce any of the 
enoblement which is essential to trag- 
edy. Miller's latest drama, however, is 
The Crucible, which is a powerful ex- 
ploration of the injustices, the bigotries, 
and the superstitions as well as the hu- 
man passions and wills at conflict during 
the Salem witch hunts. Containing an 
important and clear warning for our own 
time, The Crucible is a mature drama, 
which not only has overcome the de- 
fects and weaknesses of his earlier plays 
but has placed Miller in the forefront 
of modern theatre writers. 

In addition to writers, the American 
theatre has been rich in far-sighted pro- 
ducing groups like the Theatre Guild 
and the now defunct Group Theatre; in 
creative directors like Guthrie McClin- 
toc, Elia Kazan, Margaret Webster, and 
George Abbott; and in world-leading 
designers like Robert Edmond Jones, 
Lee Simonson and Jo Mielziner. The 
talents of these artists and craftsmen in 
the theatre have made it technically one 
of the most proficient and the most im- 
aginative in the world today. Largely 
centered in New York and Hollywood, 
its influence may be observed through- 
out the country in the work of amateur, 
college and high school theatres. This 


combination of many talents is no better 
evidenced than in the great advances 
made recently in the American musical 
comedy form. Rogers’ and Hammer- 
stein’s Oklahoma!, for better or worse, 
has completely revamped the style of 
musical comedy presentation. Not only 
their own success (South Pacific, Allegro, 
Me and Juliet, The King and I), but the 
whole concept of story and musical unity 
blended completely with the arts of the 
director, the singer, the designer, the 
choreographer, and the lighting techni- 
cian has been changed. : 

Finally, the American theatre is, more 
than any other single element, its actors 
and its actresses. Katherine Cornell, 
Tallulah Bankhead, Helen Hayes, Julie 
Harris, Lynne Fontanne, Mary Martin, 
and Judith Anderson are but a few. 
Each theatre-goer has one he admires 
the most. My own selection would be 
Judith Anderson for her performance in 
Medea, but a close second would be the 
late Laurette Taylor for her “Amanda” 
in The Glass Menagerie. We have not 
always been so fortunate in actors. But 
Henry Fonda, Paul Muni, Jose Ferrer, 
Alfred Lunt, and the talented newcomer 
Marlon Brando again are but a selected 
(admittedly on a bias) few of the many 
talented performers. 

The state of the American theatre in 
mid-century is an encouraging one. The 
perennial “invalid” is, after all, a bounc- 
ing, energetic “brat” with a future which 
may well be almost unlimited. It will be 
exciting to wait and see. 
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DIRECTING 
(Continued from page 13) 


audience uses its imagination or an ex- 
tension of the imagination to supply the 
absent units. The use of imagination is 
one of the vital factors in the presenta- 
tion of the living theatre. Too many 
specific units will tend to inhibit rather 
than to stimulate the imagination. 

To the director who is hesitant in 
selecting a play for arena production 
because of the setting, these simple and 
obvious methods of adapting the setting 
may prove helpful. Incidentally, The 
Silver Cord and The Petrified Forest 
were staged in the recreation room of 
the university union building —a room 
which was used during the day by other 
activities. Therefore the entire setting, 
including the lights which were mounted 
on four light poles, had to be moved 
after each performance and re-set the 
next evening. Due to the simplicity of 
the setting, however, this operation took 
less than thirty minutes. 

In the illustration one may note that 
the furniture arrangement enables the 
actor when seated to face at sometime 
or other during the performance all por- 
tions of the audience. Probably, the 
problem of permitting the audience to 
see the actors face or at least assume 
that he is seeing it is a major one for the 
director in the round. The director 
should view his production from all sides 
of the acting area during the rehearsal 
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period. A footstool or hassock or even a 
small coffee table, such as the circular 
table in The Silver Cord, which can be 
easily moved, will offer a variety of 
seated positions and still enable the 
audience to see the actors faces during 
the play. 

As an example of adapting a different 
type of setting to arena staging, the illus- 
tration of Robert E. Sherwood’s The 
Petrified Forest depicts a restaurant set- 
ting with a cashiers counter construct- 
ed with open shelves and a special stand 
for the cash register so that the audience 
had an unobstructed view of the play. 

Simplicity of setting is not the only 
factor to be observed in selecting the 
play. Due to the proximity of the audi- 
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ence to the players and the acting area, 
the director will find that plays which 
include scenes involving intense emo- 
tion will have to be played with con- 
trolled intensity. In addition, some edit- 
ing of the script is necessary in order to 
allow the audience to view the scene 
without feeling uncomfortable. 


In casting the play for arena produc- 
tion, the director faces the obvious ques- 
tion as to the use of experienced or in- 
experienced actors. Often the director 
does not have much choice in the mat- 
ter, but experience has indicated that 
both types of actors can perform in the 
arena situation. It is apparent that “the- 
atre-in-the-round” places the audience 
around the actor so that he does not 
have the footlights as a barrier to “pro- 
tect” him nor can he turn away from 
the audience as a means of concealing 
his nervousness or his mistakes. Ac- 
tually this is a negative practice any- 
way, and possibly it is just as well that 
the actor must depend on his own inner 
resources to carry him through the pro- 
duction. Both the inexperienced and 
experienced actor must, of necessity, 
focus his attention at all times on his 
characterization in order to convince the 
audience of the sincerity of his acting. 
Then too in arena acting the actor is 
always aware of the presence of the 
audience and its stimulating effect. 
Hence, a definite positive relationship 
between the actor and the audience is 


established. 


In some instances the neophyte actor 
is often more receptive to the director's 
suggestions than the experienced actor 
since he does not have to adjust to the 
change in acting technique acquired 
in the conventional proscenium frame 
stage. The intimacy enables the actor 
to adopt a conversational style of deliv- 
ery and eliminates the problem of lack 
of projection which often exists as the 
result of large high school auditoriums 
or auditoriums that are acoustically in- 
adequate. 


Tyrone Guthrie, whose versatility has 
been demonstrated in the contempo- 
rary theatre by his spirited direction 
of Thornton Wilder's farce-comedy, The 
Matchmaker, as compared with his ad- 
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THE VICTORIAN AGE 
(Continued from page 12) 
they walked. Draperies had been added 
on the sides and at the back, and a bustle 
held out at the back. The costume at 
this time was overloaded with trimming, 
heavy plaitings, puffs, bows of ribbon, 
and ruffles of lace. Skirts were long and 
had trains, and several kinds of mate- 
rials, as well as various colors, were used 
in the same dress. 

In 1880 the styles showed a decided 
change. This was the beginning of tai- 
lor-made clothes for women. In its early 
years it was fitted snugly to the form, 
the object being to look as though the 
figure was melted and poured into the 
suit, and only men’s tailors were con- 
sidered fit to make these costumes. 

In the early part of the period wom- 
ens shoes were of black prunella, a 
smooth woolen or mixed stuff, and 
Turkish slippers of satin, with narrow 


toes and no heels. Later, in the middle 
of the century shoes were made of black 
kid. They were side-laced and had high 
heels. Patent leather was also becoming 
known, and gray shoes were worn in 
warm weather. 

Men’s dress became standardized to 
the point that few changes can be de- 
tected. In a slight manner it followed 
that of women. During the 1830’s, when 
women were compressing the waist by 
means of stays, men wore a sort of cor- 
set belt, and the waistlines of their coats 
curved in like those of the women. The 
skirts of these coats were full, reflecting 
the bell-shape contour of women’s skirts. 
When women were wearing dresses with 
trains, the skirts of the men’s coats 
dragged on the ground. The sleeves 
were rather full at the top and gathered 
into the armholes. 

Abrupt changes came in the style of 
the waistcoats or vests. Velvet was a 
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popular material, and figured cashmere 
was also a favorite. These were fastened 
with jewelled buttons; sometimes they 
were diamonds. Color was introduced 
into the costume through these vests; in 
1844 one of crimson velvet embroidered 
in gold was considered a rival of a white 
satin embroidered in color. A man of 
covered wagon days might wear a coat 
of black broadcloth or wool, a vest of 
flowered cretonne, and trousers of white 
wool or flannel, creased on both sides 
instead of in front and fastened under 
the foot with a strap of the same mate- 
rial. 

It was not until the late 1840's that 
dark garments became the fashion. In 
the early 1850's a different style of over- 
coat developed. It hung loose and full 
from the shoulder, reached about to the 
knees, and was closed with four buttons; 
the sleeves were close at the top and 
large and open at the hand. 


During the trying years of the Civil 
War the predominant influence in men’s 
clothing was the image of the statesman, 
such men as Henry Clay, Daniel Web- 
ster, and Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln in- 
variably wore a sober black suit, white 
linen, black scarf tie, a tall silk hat, and 
boots which were later known as con- 
gress gaiters. 


A Union soldier wore a navy blue 
coat trimmed in gold braid and gold 
buttons, a white cotton shirt, and navy 
blue trousers, very full around the hips. 
He wore a navy blue and black hat and 
black boots. 


A Confederate soldier wore a gray- 
blue coat with brass buttons, gray-blue 
trousers with creases at the sides, and a 
gray-blue hat with black trim. 


A Confederate recruit wore a butter- 
nut dyed cloth coat, light tan with brass 
buttons and bright red collar and cuffs. 
His trousers were blue-gray with nar- 
row strips of red flannel down side 
seams. The cap was dark blue and black. 

A Union general wore a navy blue 
wool coat trimmed in gold buttons, a 
gold colored belt, blue wool trousers 


and a dark blue hat. 


A Confederate general wore a gray- 
blue coat with brass buttons, and _ his 
collar had three gold stars. 


A colorful period indeed: hoop skirts, 
bustles, bicycle costumes for women; 
colorful coats for men, especially of the 
South; the blue and gray soldier uni- 
forms of the North and the South; the 
somber black of Congressmen. Here is 
indeed the glamor and romance of an- 
other day; here was history in the mak- 
ing. 
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ONE-ACT PLAY 


(Continued from page 11) 


the same height, the same weight, the 
same age, with the same likes and dis- 
likes, the same philosophy of life, the 
same ambitions? Many first plays find 
themselves in this dilemma. Four males 
and three females exactly alike except 
for a difference in sex—and that not too 
clearly defined—sit on the stage and 
talk. The fact that they are more or less 
personifications of the author himself of 
course adds to their dullness. 

Remember that the world is made up 
of a variety of people and it is because 
they are different, sometimes radically 
so, that the world keeps moving for bet- 
ter or for worse, in an interesting, hap- 
py, and sometimes tragic way. And it is 
oly when you put into your play a 
variety of people—not caricatures—and 
throw them into a situation and have 
them work their way out according to 
each one’s own peculiar way, that you 
begin to have some conflict and move- 
ment and direction. 

You must spend long hours getting 
acquainted with your characters. Every 
little detail about them should be known 
to you even though very little of it fig- 
ures directly in the play. How old, how 


tall, how much education, what hobbies, 


where born, when, and on and on until 
you know them better than you know 
yourself. I have had an entire scene bog 
down when I introduced a new charac- 
ter with whom I was not completely ac- 
quainted. He would come strutting in 
from the R, and, because he was un- 
known, a stranger, there would be an 
embarrassed pause in the conversation 
~as there often is when a stranger 
breaks in—and if I tried to force the 
conversation and get it going again, it 
would usually be at the expense of the 
plot. So I would have to call this fellow 
off stage, get him in a corner and say, 
“Now look here. I don’t know you very 
well. Just what were you doing in there? 
What business do you have in this play?” 
After an hour or so I would send him 
back on the stage and now, no longer a 
stranger to me and consequently no 
longer a stranger to the others of the 
cast, everything would proceed smooth- 
ly. Get to know your characters well. It 
is one of the first steps in writing a play. 

Somewhere along about here you 
should do some thinking about the stage 
setting. Do not confuse a fancy set and 
a score of stage tricks as playwriting. 
Even if you throw in a chariot race 
somewhere, you will impress few peo- 
ple if you have it sandwiched in be- 
tween two pieces of stale bread.!! If 
your play is a good play, a strong play, 
it can be done against a curtain, it can 
be read in the living room, it can be 
played against the glow of a campfire. 
If it is anemic, even Cecil B. DeMille 
can't save it. 


——— 





ll. Hollywood tries it occasionally, but of course 
they have technicolor, supersonic sound, and a 
a wide, wide, wide screen 
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You should have some idea of course 
where your actors are going when they 
go off R, and where they are coming 
from when they make an entrance DL. 
If they are supposed to sit on a sofa, it 
may be well for you to know that it is 
at C or LC or RC or against the rear 
wall. Directors will often change your 
set around!? since they have that priv- 
ilege, but as you write you must have 
some kind of road map to guide you as 
you move your people around in the 
little world you have created. I like to 
draw out the set, tack it on the wall, 
and keep my eye on it as I write. 


If you have acted!% you probably 
have a healthy respect for a well writ- 
ten speech. You probably also have a 
great deal of respect for a short speech. 
Yet, if you are like many people when 
you first sit down to write a play, you 
will be unable to resist long and windy 
exposition. Keep your speeches short. 
Remember much can be said by a stage 
movement, a look, a gesture, and of 
course the right word or combination of 
words. Don’t drag in a lot of unrelated 
material just because you think it needs 
saying, or your audience needs educat- 
ing, or you have an axe to grind. Bring 
in nothing that does not advance the 
plot. In a one-act play you are especial- 
ly pressed for time and you must get to 
the point immediately. 


Now I must admit I haven't even be- 
gun to cover everything there is to say 
about writing one-act plays.!4 What I've 
tried to do is to call to your attention a 
few things you should bear in mind 
while you are preparing to start your 
play!5 and a few precautions to keep in 
mind after you get it started. There is 
one more thing, however, that I think 
should be mentioned. It is a question that 
could be asked about any kind of writ- 
ing and for that matter about any kind 
of creative activity. How good is your 
critical evaluation of your work going 
to be? Your friends will probably praise 
your efforts, and your enemies will eith- 
er give you the silent treatment or talk 
behind your back. Understanding peo- 
ple will offer you valuable help: mis- 
understanding people will work disas- 
trous effects upon your morale especial- 
ly if you don't have some ability to eval- 
uate yourself. You have to learn when 
you are wrong; you have to be sure 
when you are right. Through trial and 
error you must learn to measure your 
progress. You—and no one else. If you 
remain blind to your weaknesses, you 
will make no progress. If you are over 
confident, you will make a fool out of 
yourself. You must successfully com- 
bine confidence with humility, common 
sense with good judgment. You must be 
your severest critic. It is a writer's pro- 
tection and his salvation. 





12. For better or for worse. 

13. See footnote 1. 

14. The editor said 1500 to 1800 words. 

15. The preparation ill probably take days—the 
actual writing—hours. 


Writing is a lot like swimming. You 
can read books on how to swim, you can 
watch great swimmers—it always looks 
so easy from the edge of the pool—and 
you can listen for days on end to dis- 
courses by deeply tanned life guards, 
but you will never learn to swim unless 
you get into the water, and then you 
will learn more in five minutes than you 
learned in all the months before. An un- 
realistic approach to writing is constant- 
ly being used by many people. They 
read books on writing, they subscribe to 
writers magazines, they join writer's 
clubs, and they start talking and acting 
like writers are supposed to talk and act 
—in fact they do everything except 
write. You want to write a play, so sit 
down and get to work. It will be filled 
with mistakes, it will be awkward, in 
fact it may very well be impossible. You 
did not play Chopin the first day or 
week or month you sat down at the 
piano. But once you finish that first play, 
and we hope it is a one-act, let’s get to- 
gether for another chat. You will be 
surprised how much more we will have 
to talk about. 
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SIMON’S DIRECTORY OF THEATRICAL 
MATERIALS, SERVICES AND INFORMA- 
TION, compiled by Bernard Simon. Bernard 
Simon, Pub., 1674 Broadway, N.Y. 19; 96 pp. 


Some years ago the American Educational 
Theatre Association and the National Thespian 
Society published a small booklet that listed 
sources of the more common theatrical materials 
—and a handier guide was never published! 
Over the years, however, some of the addresses 
have changed, new firms have sprung up, and 
old ones disappeared. Here at last is a thorough- 
ly amazing new directory that covers just about 
everything that any theatre worker could pos- 
sibly have need of. In addition to the obvious 
categories, such as draperies, scenery equipment, 
costume and property materials, the less-com- 
mon categories are also well represented: play 
agent, magician’s apparatus, auditorium sup- 
plies, advertising materials, theatre associations, 
theatre book dealers (plus remarkably complete 
bibliographies of the well known books in every 
phase of theatre publication), contest and con- 
terence listings, theatre and sound-effect record- 
ings, college drama departments, and even re- 
tailers of tents—plus many more! The listings 
are easy to find, being alphabetically arranged 
in sections under the heading of the state in 
which you live. It is difficult of course to 
ascertain whether or not all listings are absolute- 
ly accurate; but a check with your reviewer's 
files has indicated that the regional firms with 
whom he does business are all included and 


BRIEF VIEWSz 9 
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with accurate addresses. If errors are found, 
the editor requests corrections from his readers 
so that subsequent yearly revisions may be 
brought up to date. Any dramatics director 
should find this directory among his most 
useful possessions. 


AUDITIONING FOR TV by Martin Begley 
and Douglas MacCrae. Hastings House, 
1955; 107 pp. 


The publishers of the series of Communica- 
tion Arts Books have added another interesting 
and revealing book to the list. Actually, the 
authors go far above and beyond the call of 
duty, for not only do they discuss the problems 
and practices of TV auditions themselves, but 
they also discuss quite realistically the prepara- 
tion of the actor for his audition. Their analysis 
of this preparation is. in essence, an analysis of 
the art and craft of TV (or radio or stage) act- 
ing: analysis of the script, psychology of acting, 
choosing roles and materials that fit the perform- 
er, handling of dialects, sight reading and in- 
terpretation, improvisation and pantomime that 
stimulate creative imagination, and so on. Any 
teacher will approve of the authors’ emphasis 
upon an actor’s preparation through sound edu- 
cation and theatre practice and experience; in 
short, any youngster who thinks TV (or any 
_ other) acting is a pure gift that requires no 
supplementation will have his eyes opened when 
he reads this book. There are also two fifteen 
minute TV scripts included for practice. In- 
cidentally, of course the mysterious and exhaust- 
ing job of TV performing is further fully ex- 
plored. 


HOW TO DIRECT FOR TELEVISION, edited 
by William Kaufman. Hastings House, 1955; 
96 pp. 


By WILLARD FRIEDERICH 


Although this is yet another good volume in 
the Communication Arts Series, it is not as 
provocative as Mr. Kaufman’s previous one, 
How to Write for Television. The same format 
is used: a compilation of essays by nine leading 
TV directors who have been responsible for 
such fine shows as Robert Montgomery Presents, 


Omnibus, Kraft, Philco-Goodyear, Elgin, Lux, 
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and so on. Garry Simpson is responsible for 
the first—and probably best—essay. He empha- 
sizes the necessity for good content (preferably 
realistic scripts in TV), right casting, sound 
and detailed organization, and the working out 
of the show on paper before the rehearsals. 
Like many theatre directors he also advises 
completion of blocking, then memorization of 
lines, and, finally, lishing. In fact most 
theatre directors cae cnbans with just about 
everything said by any of these directors, such 
as the belief that theatre experience is the best 
training for the TV actor, that the script is 
the most important element in a good TV show, 
and that a director’s function is to present a 
point of view about his play through selective 
stress and picturization. A class studying TV 
production will find this book an invaluable 
glimpse behind scenes and a revelation of what, 
as the author justifiably contends, the “doers” 
do instead of what the “sayers” say. 


HOW TO OVERCOME NERVOUS TENSION 
AND SPEAK WELL IN PUBLIC by Alfred 
Tack. Denison, 1955; 242 pp. 


Author Tack is the director of his own school 
to teach adults, especially business men and 
women, to speak more effectively. This book 
is the result of his years of teaching and obser- 
vation, and most of his advice is fairly standard 
theory that would be subscribed to by most 
teachers of speech—especially his detailed in- 
structions on how to organize a speech. A few 
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ideas are perhaps more nearly original with 
him, such as his “minute plan” for learning 
to relax and his suggestions for the makeup of 
note-cards to be used while giving the speech. 
Although your reviewer has never used either 
idea in exactly this way, they both look as 
though they should work quite well for the 
average speaker. The chief weakness of the 
book lies in the brief and rather superficial 
handling of the section on delivery; the assump- 
tion seems to be that one has merely to speak 
often and he will inevitably learn to speak 
well. As Prof. O’Neill remarked years ago, 
“Practice does not make perfect; it merely 
makes permanent.” A great deal more advice 
could—and should—be provided on the matter 
of techniques of delivery, particularly on physi- 
cal re-enforcement and vocal variety and 
effectiveness. Lastly, many who labor in the 
field will be somewhat skeptical of the author’s 
belief that it is easy for anyone to learn to 
speak well in public; it may be possible (and 
some may even doubt that), but for many it 
is never easy. And experienced teachers will 
never be able to go along with such flat 
assertions as “Once you know the fundamental 
techniques of speaking in public, you can 
never make a bad speech.” Perhaps Mr. Tack 
wishes to encourage his readers—an excellent 
purpose, and a necessary one—but there should 
be some other, more realistic way of doing it. 


MAKE-UP FOR THE AMATEUR by Callum 
Mill. Albyn Press, 1955; 60 pp. 


One of the English series, Modern Stage 
Handbooks, this small book contains a surpris- 
ingly large amount of information. The foun- 
dations of make-up (light and shadow, color, 
and physiology) are briefly but soundly pre- 
sented, in accord with the most accepted 
modern theory. The chief drawback of the 
book seems to be that many small but necessary 
details are touched too lightly or taken for 
granted altogether; thus, the reader who knows 
something about make-up may read the book 
with understanding, but the absolute beginner 
would frequently be lost because the informa- 
tion is not clear or complete enough. There 


are some photographs and line drawings, but 
in a “how-to” book of this type more would 
be of great help. A few English terms migi 
momentarily confuse the American reader 
cause they do not always agree with our theatre 
jargon. Though the major ones are all discussed, 
some of the less frequently used make- 
materials (collodion, glycerine, tooth enam 
etc.) are not mentioned. Finally, some make-up 
experts will probably object to a few of the 
author's rules, such as, for example, his direc. 
tions for the application of rouge to female 
faces of various e shapes. And yet many 
teachers will appreciate the conciseness of the 
treatment and find this book useful as a guide 
for teaching their make-up classes, especially if 
they can amplify the material through lecture 
and demonstration. 


GOLDEN BOOK OF CHURCH PLAYS, edited 
by Lawrence Brings. Denison, 1955; 476 pp. 


Finding a good religious play for church 
production is usually a difficult job, for entirely 
too many of them are written by people whose 
knowledge of drama and theatre is obviously 
dubious or by crusaders who would be more 
at home in the pulpit or on a soapbox instead 
of a stage. It is doubtful whether poor drama 
can ever inspire fine religious feelings, but too 
often the church drama director, on a small 
budget and with few or no physical production 
facilities, has little choice. Although a few of 
the twenty-three plays in this collection come 
dangerously close to being contrived and me- 
chanically “creaky,” happily most of them are 
much better than the average. They run from 
one to four scenes, and average between thirty 
and sixty minutes playing time; some require 
(or could use) fairly elaborate costumes and 
settings, but many do not. All scripts may be 
presented without royalty payments if copies 
are purchased for each cast member. Most of 
the plays are Biblical, but, fortunately, only a 
few attempt an archaic sentence structure and 
wording to give the impression of a past period. 
The most effective play, however, is still the 
first one in the book, a modern version of the 
prodigal son. This volume should be a good 
investment for any group interested in produc- 
ing religious drama that has some subtlety and 
finesse about it. 


THE MICROPHONE AND YOU by Alice 
Keith. Hastings House, 1955; 58 pp. 


This pamphlet offers brief instructions for 
presenting talks, interviews, and discussions on 
radio and TV, along with several sample scripts 
for each type of program. The second part 
discusses vocal and physical delivery problems 
and includes some typical exercises for training 
in these techniques. The material is certainly 
sound enough, having its roots in the thirty 
years experience of the author in broadcasting. 
Therefore in spite of its conciseness the booklet 
includes a great deal of fundamental material 
that is valuable. 


BLUE RIBBON PLAYS FOR GIRLS, edited 
by Sylvia Kamerman. Plays, Inc., 1955; 
395 pp. 


Thirty-five short plays, for large and small 
casts, are in this collection, divided into age 
groups for girls from high school to the lower 
grades. Several of the plays are quite effective, 
especially some of those that dramatize moments 
from times of Louisa Alcott, Lincoln, the Bronte 
sisters, and others. Some of them point their 
morals a bit too obviously and without real 
motivation; but, on the whole, the simplicity 
of the plays will make them most useful to 
many directors who want to or must do 4 
simple production. All are royalty-free. 


EASY CHURCH PLAYS by Karin Asbrand. 
Baker, 1955; 91 pp. 


Ten religious plays, Biblical and modern, are 
offered to women and girls free of royalty 
charges if cast copies are purchased. Most of 
the scripts can be easily produced, although 2 
ad will allow more elaborate productions if 

esired, 
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by Jean Provence 
A comedy-drama in three acts show- 
ing what happens when “Mr. Big” faces the 
reality of a dinner bucket because of engagement to the 
wrong girl. 5M. 7W. 
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A three-act farce that explodes with 


the hilarious antics of college-style guys and dolls. 
6M. 6W. 





by Guernsey LePelley ee. a | 
A three-act farce about a track 
star, an ancient inventor, a female professional 


football player, a hypnotist, and a “Various Machine.” 
6M. 9 W. 








NO MORE HOMEWORK 


by John Henderson 


A three-act comedy dealing with 
the complications arising when the student 


council officers take over Ames High School for the day. 
8M. 9W. 






LOVE IS IN THE AIR 


by Frank and Doris 
Hursley. A three-act comedy in which 
Father, who (to the despair of his family) “never 
does anything romantic,” finds himself well on the way to 
winning a jet plane ride. 6M. 2 W., 
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ALSO AVAILABLE AS 


ANGRY WOMEN 


... THE SAME PLAY FOR AN ALL-WOMAN CAST 





Scene, 1 int. set. 





A short 3-act drama, adapted by Sherman L. 
Sergel from the television play by award- 
winning writer, Reginald Rose; 15m or 15w. 








The Society of Television Arts and Sciences 
gave the “Emmy” award to Reginald Rose for 
his television play, “Twelve Angry Men.” 

This exciting jury room play was considered 
the best dramatic writing of the year. As all the 
action takes place in the jury room, it was 


easily arranged for the stage. 


STORY 


A nineteen-year-old boy has just stood trial for 
the fatal stabbing of his father. “He doesn’t stand 
a chance,” is the thought of everyone as the 
twelve members of the jury shuffle into their bleak 
jury room. It looks like an open-and-shut case — 
till one of the jurors begins opening the others’ 
-eyes to the facts. “This is a remarkable thing 
about democracy,” says the foreign-born juror, 
“that we are notified by mail to come down to 
this place — and decide on the guilt or innocence 
of a man; of a man we have not known before. 
We have nothing to gain or lose by our verdict. 
We should not make it a personal thing...” But 
personal it does become, with each juror revealing 
his own character as the various testimonies are 
re-examined, the murder re-enacted and a new 
murder threat born before their own eyes! Crux of 
the decision is that phrase, “beyond a reasonable 
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Franchot Tone and Edward Arnold as they appeared 


in the original production. 


doubt.” But it soon becomes apparent that most 
of the jurors have not bothered to doubt. Tempers 
get short. arguments grow sharper, and the jurors 
become twelve angry men (or in the alternate ver- 
sion — they become twelve angry women). Their 
final verdict and how they reach it — building 
through tense scenes to a stunning climax — make 
this a fine and exciting piece of new dramatic 
literature with an unusual array of exceptional 
roles for your cast. 


This play is available now in two versions. It 
may be produced, as was the original, with an all- 
male cast. The same play, with a few revisions, is 
also offered for an all-female cast. A few lines 
were altered because of the change in sex, but 
these were minor and the two versions are other- 
wise identical. 


Price, 85¢ 
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